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The  book'  under  consideration  in  this 
article  is  an  interesting  expression  of 
the  mental  attitude  which  the  present 
writer  has  characterized  as  “educational 
determinism.”^  The  type  of  thinking  that 
it  represents  and  the  unmistakable  trend  of 
its  argument  abundantly  justify  the  criti¬ 
cisms  that  I  directed  two  years  ago  against 
the  deterministic  school  of  psychology. 
Inasmuch  as  I  was  accused  at  that  time  of 
“attacking  a  straw  man,”*  and  particularly 
of  emphasizing  grotesque  misinterpretations 
of  the  results  of  intelligence  tests  as  seen  by 
lay  students  of  the  problem,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  now  to  claim  a  full  confirmation  of 
my  forebodings  in  this  work  of  a  recognized 
psychologist. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Professor 
Brigham’s  work  is  barren  of  merit,  or  that 
the  message  that  it  conveys  is  not,  from 
certain  points  of  view,  salutary  and  timely. 
He  deals  primarily  with  the  implications  of 
the  Army  intelligence  tests  as  they  affect 
the  problem  of  immigration.  Even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  “rational  equali- 
tarian”  (if  I  may  so  characterize  the  posi¬ 
tion  that,  in  a  very  inadequate  way,  I  have 
been  trying  to  represent),  the  dangers  of 
unrestricted  immigration  are  unquestioned 
and  the  undesirable  quality  of  much  of  our 
recent  immigration  is  conceded.  But  one 

’Carl  C.  Brigham:  A  Study  of  American  Intelligence.  Princeton; 
Princeton  University  Press,  1023. 

***£ducational  Determinism;  or  Democracy  and  the  1.  Q.,”  in 
Educational  Adminietration  and  Supervision,  May,  1922;  also  School 
and  Society,  May  8, 1922. 

*For  example,  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman  in  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  June,  1922. 


may  believe  all  this  without  claiming  for  the 
Army  tests  a  validity  as  accurate  indices  of 
native  intelligence  which  they  do  not 
possess;  and  one  may  certainly  believe  all 
this  without  identifying  one’s  self  with  that 
“parlor”  cult  of  ku-kluxism  of  which  our 
radical  pro-Nordic  propagandists  constitute 
the  mother-klan.  To  recognize  unrestricted 
immigration  as  an  evil  is  one  thing;  to  fan 
the  fires  of  race-prejudice  with  alleged  scien¬ 
tific  findings  is  quite  another. 

Part  I  of  Professor  Brigham’s  book  shows 
the  author  at  his  best  when  he  is  describing 
with  admirable  clearness  and  in  non-techni- 
cal  terms  the  two  group-examinations, — 
Alpha  and  Beta,  given  respectively  to  the 
literate  and  illiterate  soldiers — and  the 
individual  examinations  based  on  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  tests.  Much  less  clearly  this 
section  of  the  book  discusses  the  reliability 
of  the  Army  tests  as  measures  of  native  in¬ 
telligence.  Part  II  very  briefly  sets  forth 
the  contrasts  in  intelligence-levels  between 
the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  whites  and  the  negroes.  It  then 
proceeds  to  treat  in  detail  the  test-findings 
for  the  several  groups  of  the  foreign-bom 
draft.  Following  this  is  a  discussion  of  the 
race-hypothesis,  the  most  important  part  of 
which  (indeed,  the  key-section  of  the  entire 
book)  is  a  table  that  purports  to  reveal  the 
relative  proportions  of  Nordic,  Alpine,  and 
Mediterranean  stock  among  the  nationalities 
represented  in  the  foreign-bom  draft.  Sec¬ 
tion  X  contains  supporting  evidence  drawn 
from  studies  of  other  types — chiefly  quota- 
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tions  from  pro-Nordic  writers.  The  section 
devoted  to  conclusions  presents  as  its  most 
important  feature  a  graph  that  is  alleged  to 
show  the  distribution  of  native  intelligence 
among  the  following  racial  groups  as  revealed 
by  the  Army  tests:  “Total  Nordic”; 
“Combined  Alpine  and  Mediterranean”; 
and  “Negro.”  A  large  measure  of  over¬ 
lapping  is  revealed,  the  coincidence  of  the 
surfaces  being  fairly  close  in  the  case  of  the 
two  groups  last-named;  but  the  Nordics  are 
represented  as  by  far  the  supreme  racial 
stock.  The  final  paragraphs  are  an  appeal 
to  the  American  people  to  put  into  effect 
rigorous  policies  of  selective  immigration  and 
eugenic  practices. 

Professor  Brigham’s  argument  is  built 
around  three  basic  assumptions:  (1)  that 
the  Army  tests  are  trustworthy  measures  of 
native  intelligence:  (2)  that  the  median 
scores  made  by  national  groups  on  the 
Army  tests  reveal  true  differences  in  na¬ 
tional  levels  of  native  intelligence;  and  (3) 
that  the  proportion  of  Nordic  blood  in  the 
foreign-bom  jjopulation  can  be  identified  on 
the  basis  of  nationality-groups.  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  each  of  these  assumptions  in  some 
measure  of  detail. 

I 

Professor  Brigham’s  principal  defense  of 
the  Army  tests  as  tme  measures  of  native 
intelligence  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
scores  correlate  highly  with  schooling.  “The 
best  proof  of  the  test  series  comes  from  a 
study  of  the  relation  between  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ratings  and  education,”  he  says 
(p.  62) ;  and  he  cites  in  support  of  his  state¬ 
ment  the  correlation,  0.75,  between  Alpha 
scores  and  “school  grade  completed,”  and 
the  correlation,  0.67,  between  Beta  scores 
and  “school  grade  completed.”  His  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  native  intelligence  will 
determine  the  amount  of  schooling  that  one 
receives — apparently  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  negligible  all  other  factors,  includ¬ 
ing  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  schooling. 
Unfortunately  his  treatment  of  this  crucial 
question  is  brief  and  (from  the  educationist’s 


point  of  view)  inexcusably  amateurish. 
He  refers  to  the  facts  of  school  elimination 
(as  shown  by  the  Army  data)  in  support  of 
his  contention  that  “school  grade  com¬ 
pleted”  is  a  measure  of  intelligence.  He  is 
apparently  unfamiliar  with  the  careful  and 
extended  studies  that  have  been  made  of 
retardation,  elimination,  and  persistence 
in  school  attendance,  and  which  show  very 
clearly  that  a  veritable  multitude  of  factors 
cooperate  in  determining  whether  an  Ameri¬ 
can  child  will  have  twelve,  ten,  eight,  seven, 
six,  or  fewer  years  of  schooling.  He  is 
apparently  equally  unfamiliar  with  the 
wide  variations  in  school  opportunity  offered 
by  American  communities.  Only  under 
the  condition  that  all  of  the  individuals 
compared  had  had  essentially  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  schooling  could  one  conclude 
that  native  intelligence  alone  is  reflected  by 
differences  in  the  Army  scores. 

Professor  Brigham  does  not  tell  us  how 
those  who  framed  the  Army  tests  attempted 
to  account  for  differences  in  schooling  and 
thus  validate  the  tests  as  measures  of  native 
intelligence  before  they  applied  them  on  a 
wide  scale  in  the  training  camps.^  There 
are,  however,  certain  comparisons  between 
the  scores  made  on  the  tests  by  officers  and 
the  scores  made  by  enlisted  men  which  the 
Army  report  cites  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  differences  in  the  scores  were  not 
fundamentally  affected  by  differences  in 
schooling.  These  findings  Professor  Brig¬ 
ham  quotes  (p.  64)  as  the  “crucial  test”  of 
the  assumption  that  the  Army  scores  ac¬ 
tually  reveal  the  levels  of  native  intelligence 
reflected  in  the  military  draft. 

Unfortunately  for  Professor  Brigham’s 
hypothesis,  this  “crucial  test,”  when  ana¬ 
lyzed,  loses  entirely  its  “crucial”  character. 
The  facts  that  he  cites  are  these:  While 
most  of  the  officers  tested  were  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  660  officers  were  found  who  had  not 
progressed  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school;  and,  while  most  of  the 
enlisted  men  had  had  relatively  brief  school¬ 
ing,  about  14,000  reported  varying  degress  of 

U  have  referred  briefly  to  this  attempted  validation  in  an  article 
entitled  “Do  Good  Schools  Pay?”  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Anociation,  June,  1923. 
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education  beyond  the  eighth-grade  level. 
Here,  then,  are  two  groups;  one  apparently 
a  group  of  naturally  bright  men  who  with 
limited  education  have  demonstrated  suflfici- 
ent  intelligence  to  win  commissions;  the 
other  apparently  a  group  of  dull  men  who,  in 
spite  of  a  generous  educational  equipment, 
were  none  the  less  handicapped  in  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Army  report  lays  great  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  scores  made 
by  each  of  these  groups,  when  distributed 
on  a  frequency  surface,  show  practically 
identical  curves  with  a  slight  superiority  for 
the  officer-group;  hence  the  conclusion,  “It 
is  evident  then  that  the  examination  is 
measuring  other  qualities,  in  which  officers 
stand  above  recruits,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  measuring  education.”^ 

At  first  glance,  this  evidence  seems  over¬ 
whelming;  but  when  one  examines  the  data 
carefully,  the  contention  that  they  validate 
the  Army  tests  as  measures  of  innate  in¬ 
telligence  is  very  far  from  convincing.  If 
selection  for  a  commission  is  proof  positive 
of  greatly  superior  intelligence,  and  if  the 
tests  measure  intelligence  unaffected  by 
differences  in  school  opportunity,  then  the 
scores  of  these  two  groups,  instead  of  show¬ 
ing  practically  an  identical  distribution, 
should  reveal  a  marked  superiority  of  the 
officer-group.  From  this  point  of  view,  then 
the  “crucial  test”  proves  far  too  much. 
Education  apparently  has  lifted  a  dull  group 
to  the  level  of  intelligence  represented  by  a 
naturally  bright  group.  This  is  by  long 
odds  a  greater  recognition  than  the  environ¬ 
mentalist  has  heretofore  gained  from  the 
determinist. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  curves  published 
in  the  Army  report  (p.  779)  and  copied  by 
Professor  Brigham  in  his  book  (p.  65)  would 
tell  a  different  story  if  drawn  in  another 
way.  When  one  goes  back  to  the  original 
data  from  which  the  curves  were  drawn,  one 
finds  that  the  differences  between  these  two 
groups  in  schooling  are  far  less  significant 
than  either  the  Army  report  or  Professor 
Brigham’s  discussion  leads  one  to  suspect. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  officers 

^Memoir  XV,  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  p.  778. 


(almost  seventy  per  cent.)  had  completed  the 
eighth  grade,  while  nearly  half  of  the  enlisted 
men  had  been  limited  to  ninth-grade  and  tenth- 
grade  education.  Thus  instead  of  a  striking 
contrast  between  a  relatively  uneducated 
group  of  officers  and  a  highly  educated 
group  of  officers  and  a  highly  educated  group 
of  enlisted  men,  we  have  merely  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  between  two  groups  that 
in  the  mass  differed  very  little  in  respect  of 
intelligence  and  are  now  seen  to  have  dif¬ 
fered  very  little  in  schooling.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  that  one  year’s  or 
two  years’  difference  in  schooling  may  make 
no  difference  whatsoever  in  the  amount  of 
education  actually  acquired.  The  number 
of  days  constituting  the  average  “school 
year”  in  1900  varied  from  70.5  in  North 
Carolina  to  191  in  Rhode  Island,  hence  the 
actual  time  in  school  represented  by  those 
who  reported  eight  years’  schooling  may 
have  varied  from  564  days  to  1,528  days,^  or 
from  3.1  school  years  of  thirty-six  weeks 
each  to  9  school  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each 
— all  passing  muster  as  “eight  years  of 
schooling  completed” !  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  found,  even  in  a  state  like  New  York 
where  the  rural  and  urban  schools  are  in 
session  approximately  the  same  number  of 
days  each  year,  that  eight  years’  schooling 
in  the  one-room  rural  schools  insures  no 
greater  gain  in  educational  achievement  for 
the  average  pupil  in  typical  subjects  than 
seven  years’  schooling  or  even  less  will  insure 
in  urban  schools.^  In  every  way,  the 
fallacy  of  taking  a  mere  statement  of  “grade 
of  school  completed”  as  an  adequate  index 
of  schooling  is  obvious. 

Why  the  Army  report  failed  to  set  forth 
more  trustworthy  comparisons  relative  to 
the  probable  influence  exerted  by  schooling 
upon  the  Army  scores  is  to  my  mind  in¬ 
comprehensible.  I  have  shown  in  earlier 
studies®  that  the  variations  among  the 
median  scores  made  by  state  contingents  of 
troops  on  the  Alpha  tests  resemble  almost 
perfectly  the  variations  among  these  states 

‘See  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1900. 

’See  Rural  School  Survey  of  New  York  State,  Ithaca,  1022,  ch.  iz. 

*Joumal  National  Education  Aeeociation,  June,  1923;  also  a  sup¬ 
plementary  note  in  School  and  Society,  Nov.  S.  1923. 
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in  school  efficiency,  and  that  this  resem¬ 
blance  is  uniformly  closer  for  the  years 
when  the  drafted  men  were  in  school  than 
for  any  other  years.  By  using  measures  of 
present-day  intelligence-levels  and  efficiency 
(levels  other  than  the  Army  scores)  I  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  good  schools 
have  by  far  the  best  claim  to  a  casual  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  all  the  resemblances 
disclosed.  In  other  words,  however  reliable 
the  Army  tests  may  be  as  measures  of 
differences  in  native  intelligence  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  groups  that  are  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  educational  opportunities,  they 
have  no  reliability  whatsoever  as  measures 
of  intelligence-levels  when  applied  to  groups 
so  large  and  so  heterogeneous  educationally 
as  were  the  state  contingents  of  recruits  in 
the  drafted  army.  When  applied  to  such 
groupsy  the  tests  become  in  an  outstanding 
fashion  measures  of  educational  opportunity. 

II 

Professor  Brigham’s  primary  concern  is 
not  with  state  groups,  but  with  national 
groups.  It  is  to  be  inferrred,  then,  that  the 
wide  difference  in  median  scores  upon  which 
he  lays  so  heavy  an  emphasis  reflect  equally 
wide  differences  in  educational  opportunity 
and  can  be  adequately  explained  by  reference 
to  this  faetor.  I  shall  now  consider  the 
facts  that  abundantly  confirm  this  in¬ 
ference. 

Professor  Brigham  compares  sixteen  na¬ 
tionalities  represented  in  the  foreign-born 
draft.  These  men  had  been  resident  in  the 
United  States  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
Some  of  them  took  the  Alpha  tests  and  some 
the  Beta  tests,  while  from  both  groups  a 
few  were  given  individual  examinations. 
On  a  scale  combining  all  three  types  of  tests. 
Professor  Brigham  gives  the  median  scores 
of  those  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
over  twenty  years;  of  those  who  had  been 
residents  between  16  and  20  years;  between 
II  and  15  years;  between  6  and  10  years; 
and  between  0  and  5  years.  He  finds  (p.  89) 
that  “from  0  to  20  years  of  residence,  the 
average  rises  steadily  and  the  variability 


becomes  less  and  less.”  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  foreign-born  recruits  who  had  been 
in  the  country  the  longest  made,  as  a  group, 
the  highest  scores.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
most  of  those  who  had  been  residents  for 
sixteen  years  or  more  had  attended  American 
schools  (remembering  that  the  draft  af¬ 
fected  only  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
31).  It  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude, 
then,  that  the  superior  scores  of  the  longer- 
residence  groups  were  due  in  part  to  Ameri¬ 
can  schooling.  While  Professor  Brigham 
does  not  refer  to  the  probable  attendance  of 
these  longer-residence  recruits  in  American 
schools,  he  does  recognize  the  possibility  of 
an  “educational”  factor.  This,  however, 
he  completely  rules  out  by  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  differences  hold  as  well  for 
those  who  took  the  Beta  tests  as  for  those 
who  took  the  Alpha  tests.  Because  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Beta  tests  could  have  been 
affected  in  no  possible  way  by  schooling,  he 
contends  that  the  findings  justify  only  one 
conclusion — namely,  that  the  recent  immi¬ 
grant-groups  are  of  inferior  native  intelli¬ 
gence. 

The  argument  that  Beta-test  scores  arc 
unaffected  by  schooling  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
admissible.  As  Professor  Brigham  himself 
points  out,  there  is  a  correlation  of  0.67  be¬ 
tween  Beta  scores  and  “sehool  grade  com¬ 
pleted”;  and  any  unprejudiced  person  who 
examines  the  Beta  materials  must  admit 
that  school  training  would  be  a  factor  in 
determining  median  scores  if  two  groups, 
one  entirely  without  school  training  and  the 
other  with  reasonably  good  school  educa¬ 
tion,  were  subjected  to  the  tests.  This  is 
precisely  what  happened  in  the  army. 
Large  numbers  of  recruits  who  had  had 
good  schooling  in  non-English  speaking 
countries  took  the  Beta  tests,  along  with 
large  numbers  of  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  illiterates  who  had  had  little  or  no 
schooling.  Recent  immigration  has  come 
most  largely  from  countries  where  school 
facilities  are  relatively  meagre — most  re¬ 
cently  from  countries  that  are  very  back¬ 
ward  educationally;  hence  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  Beta  scores  as  we  reach 
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the  more  recently  arrived  immigrant-groups 
can  be  explained  with  a  thoroughgoing  con¬ 
sistency  by  reference  to  the  educational 
factor. 

I  now  pass  to  Professor  Brigham’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  national  levels  of  intelligence 
as  reflected  by  the  Army  scores.  On  his 
combined  scale,  the  principal  nations  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  foreign-born  draft  rank 
as  follows:  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Canada,  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Russia,  Italy,  Poland.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  cases  considered  by 
Professor  Brigham  fall  in  the  “late-arrival” 
groups  and  could  have  been  affected  little 
if  at  all  by  American  education;  hence  if 
education  had  any  influence  upon  the  scores, 
this  influence  must  be  traced  to  the  schools 
(and,  of  course,  to  the  elementary  schools) 
provided  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
soldiers  came.  Taking  my  data  from  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1912  (which  gives  the 
ratio  of  elementary-school  enrollment  to 
total  population  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
year  1910  or  thereabouts),  and  checking  the 
figures  (in  some  cases  with  slight  changes) 
by  data  contained  in  the  Statesmen's  Year- 
hookf  I  find  between  the  above  “intelli¬ 
gence”  ranking  and  the  “school”  ranking  of 
the  same  countries,  a  correlation  of  0.84. 
In  this  computation  I  placed  Turkey  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  in  school  facilities  because  no 
school  data  for  Turkey  were  available.  The 
fairer  way  would  be  to  omit  Turkey.  If 
this  is  done  and  if  the  proportion  of  “A” 
and  “B”  men  is  made  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
telligence-ranking,  the  correlation  of  “in¬ 
telligence”  with  elementary-school  facilities 
reaches  the  very  impressive  magnitude  of 
0.91.  This  is  a  shade  higher  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  for  the  twenty-six  Ameri¬ 
can  states  that  have  populations  sufllciently 
stable  to  permit  comparisons  to  be  drawn 
between  present  levels  of  intelligence  and 
school  conditions  a  generation  ago. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  differ¬ 
ences  found  among  the  median  scores  of 
contingents  of  recruits  from  American  states 


can  be  amply  explained  in  terms  of  the 
educational  facilities  afforded  by  these 
states.  I  submit  that  the  same  explanation 
will  hold  with  even  greater  force  for  the 
differences  found  among  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  represented  by  the  foreign-born  draft. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  in  both 
cases  real  differences  in  the  group-levels  of 
native  intelligence.  These  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  believe  that  they  exist,  but 
that,  when  large  groups  are  considered,  they 
become  practically  negligible.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  clear  from  my  earlier  findings  that, 
if  all  of  the  American  states  had  had  in  1900 
school  systems  as  eflBcient  as  were  those  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  California 
at  that  time,  the  level  of  native-born  Ameri¬ 
can  “intelligence”  as  revealed  by  the  Army 
tests  would  have  been  substantially  higher 
and  the  differences  among  the  states  far 
less  in  magnitude.  It  is  an  equally  safe 
inference  that,  if  all  of  the  nations  contribut¬ 
ing  to  recent  American  immigration  had  had 
a  generation  ago  elementary  schools  equal 
to  those  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  the  “intelligence”  differences 
found  by  the  Army  tests  and  emphasized 
by  Professor  Brigham  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  negligible  minimum. 

Ill 

Let  us  now  consider  the  basis  of  Professor 
Brigham’s  claim  that  the  Nordic  race  rep¬ 
resents  the  highest  levels  of  native  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  correlative  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Madison  Grant’s  contention^  that  the 
long-headed  blonds  are  beyond  doubt  the 
Chosen  People  and  should  proceed  forth¬ 
with  to  realize  to  the  full  their  manifest 
destiny. 

Professor  Brigham  here  depends  upon 
arguments  that  are  even  more  questionable 
than  those  which  he  advances  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  his  book.  He  constructs  (p.  159) 
a  table  which  purports  to  show  the  relative 
proportions  of  Nordic,  Alpine,  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  stock  in  each  of  the  important 

‘Madison  Grant:  The  Pasting  of  the  Great  Race.  New  York,  1916. 
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national  groups.  Sweden  stands  first  with 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  Nordic  blood;  Nor¬ 
way  follows  with  ninety  p)er  cent. ;  then  come 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Scotland  with 
eight-five  per  cent,  each;  England,  eighty 
per  cent.;  British  North  America  and 
Belgium,  sixty  per  cent.;  Wales  and  Ger¬ 
many,  forty  per  cent.;  France  and  Ireland, 
thirty  per  cent.;  Poland  and  Spain,  ten; 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Portugal,  five  per  cent.; 
Greece,  Rumania,  and  Turkey,  no  per  cent. 
(Inasmuch  as  Alpines  and  Mediterraneans 
are  lumped  together  in  his  conclusions,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  these  two  strains.)  This 
table.  Professor  Brigham  says,  was  worked 
out  “in  collaboration  with  students  of  this 
subject”  and  is  “only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.”  He  does  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  draw  some  very  important  and  sweeping 
generalizations  from  this  “approximation.” 

As  to  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  three 
groups  as  thus  distributed  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities.  Professor  Brigham  finds 
that  12.3  per  cent,  of  the  English-speaking 
Nordics  were  “A”  and  “B”  men;  8.1  per 
cent,  of  all  Nordics;  5.7  per  cent,  of  non- 
English  speaking  Nordics;  3.8  per  cent,  of 
Alpines;  and  2.5  per  cent  of  Mediterraneans. 
A  high  correlation  between  “Nordicism”  and 
“intelligence”  is  thus  apparently  established. 
In  spite  of  clear  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  a  language  factor  (note  the  difference 
between  “English-speaking  Nordics”  and 
“all  Nordics”!)  Professor  Brigham  concludes 
that  “the  underlying  cause  of  the  nativity 
differences  ...  is  race,  and  not  langu- 
age.”  (p.  174.)  The  educational  factor  he 
does  not  mention  in  this  connection,  for  he 
has  already  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  education  is  a  result  and  not  a 
cause  of  intelligence;  hence,  even  if  one 
were  to  contend  that  the  superior  schools  of 
the  non-English  speaking  Nordics  made  a 
significant  difference.  Professor  Brigham 
would  rule  out  the  contention  instanter.  In 
fact  he  says  (p.  194) : 

If  intelligence  counts  for  anything  in  the  com¬ 
petition  among  human  beings,  it  is  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  individuals  of  superior  intelligence  will 


adjust  themselves  more  easily  to  their  physical 
and  social  environment,  and  that  they  will  endow 
their  children  not  only  with  material  goods,  but 
with  the  ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  same 
or  a  more  complex  environment.  ...  In  the 
same  way,  our  educational  institutions  are  them¬ 
selves  a  part  of  our  own  race  heritage. 

Now  if  Professor  Brigham  had  followed 
his  analysis  of  the  Army  report  a  little 
further,  he  would  have  found  evidence  that 
would  either  annihilate  his  assumption  that 
“intelligence”  is  not  affected  by  schooling  or 
completely  reverse  his  conclusions  regarding 
the  alleged  supremacy  of  the  Nordic  stock. 
For  example: 

1.  While  no  one  can  seriously  doubt  the 
general  superiority  of  the  whites  over  the 
negroes  in  native  intelligence,  the  Army 
tests  show  clearly  the  tremendous  influence 
of  good  schools  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
intelligence  and  the  corresponding  handicap 
imposed  by  poor  schools.  On  pages  724-25 
of  the  Army  report  will  be  found  tables  that 
distribute  by  states  the  scores  made  by 
literate  negroes  on  Army  Alpha.  After 
computing  the  medians  one  finds  that  the 
literate  negroes  from  Illinois  not  only  sur¬ 
passed  the  literate  negroes  from  the  South 
but  also  achieved  a  median  score  above  the 
median  scores  of  the  literate  whites  from 
nine  Southern  states;  that  the  literate  negroes 
from  New  York  surpassed  the  literate  whites 
from  five  Southern  states;  that  the  literate 
negroes  from  Pennsylvania  surpassed  the 
literate  whites  from  two  Southern  states; 
while  for  all  Northern  negroes  reported,  the 
median  Alpha  score  surpasses  the  median 
Alpha  score  for  the  whites  of  Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  and  Arkansas. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
whites,  according  to  Professor  Brigham’s 
method  of  determining  Nordicism,  represent 
about  the  purest  Nordic  stock  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  two  alternatives  are  open:  either  (a)  he 
must  grant  that  schooling  did  affect  the 
intelligence-ratings,  or  (6)  his  theory  of 
Nordic  superiority  is  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

2.  Massachusetts  and '  Connecticut  have 
been  literally  overswept  by  a  Mediterranean 
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tide.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  nearly 
one  third  of  the  present  population  is  both 
foreign-bom  and  heavily  Mediterranean; 
and  more  than  another  third  represents  the 
second  and  third  generations  of  similar 
immigrant  stock.  An  analogous  condition 
exists  in  Connecticut.  And  yet  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  stand  right  up  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  forty-eight  states  on 
the  Alpha  tests  as  well  as  on  every  other 
measure  of  intelligence  and  eflBciency  that 
I  have  been  able  to  apply.  They  are  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  the  far-western  states  and  on 
some  counts  not  even  by  these.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  claim  of  an  inevitable  Nordic 
superiority  in  the  light  of  such  a  comparison? 

3.  If  the  Nordic  stock  is  so  far  and  away 
superior  in  native  intelligence  and  if  (as 
Professor  Brigham  infers)  superior  native 
intelligence  will  inevitably  provide  good 
schools  as  part  of  the  “heritage”  that  it 
passes  on  to  its  children,  how  comes  it  that 
the  states  in  which  the  white  population 
shows  the  highest  proportions  of  Nordic 
blood  have  both  the  poorest  schools  and  the 
lowest  white  “  intelligence”  as  measured  by 
Army  Alpha,  by  adult  white  literacy,  by 
the  distribution  of  public  libraries,  by  the 
proportion  of  leaders  produced,  and  by  every 
other  standard  that  has  been  suggested? 

4.  If  Professor  Brigham  will  compute 
(using  his  own  interesting  formulae)  the 
per  cent,  of  Nordic  blood  in  the  white 
populations  of  the  several  states  and  then 
correlate  “Nordicism”  as  thus  determined 
with  white  intelligence  as  indicated  by 
Army  Alpha  (or  any  like  measure)  he  will 
obtain  a  very  respectable  negative  correla¬ 
tion  (around  —.50).  In  other  words,  if 
Professor  Brigham’s  assumptions  and  meth¬ 
ods  are  valid,  the  actual  facts  revealed  by 
the  Army  tests  prove  just  the  reverse  of  the 
contention  that  he  has  set  forth.  Truly  one 
may  understand  how  William  James  felt 
when  he  wrote,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
“If  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  drop  its 
sniveling  cant  it  would  have  a  good  deal  less 
of  a  ‘burden’  to  carry.”^ 

‘Henry  James  (ed.):  The  Letters  of  William  James.  Boston,  1920, 
vol.  ii,  p.  88. 


If  we  pass  to  Europe,  wc  might  ask  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brigham  to  explain  why  the  most 
stable  and  promising  nation  on  the  Contin¬ 
ent  to-day  is  Czecho-Slovakia — a  country 
the  dominant  peoples  of  which  are  listed  by 
Mr.  Madison  Grant^  as  true  Alpines,  closely 
akin  to  the  Poles  whom  Professor  Brigham 
apparently  regards  as  the  last  word  in  Alpine 
inferiority. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pro-Nordic 
enthusiasts  have  plausible  explanations  for  all 
of  these  apparent  inconsistencies.  The  Irish, 
Italian,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Portuguese,  and 
French-Canadian  elements  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  may  be  Nordics  in  dis¬ 
guise.  The  tall,  long-headed,  blue-eyed 
whites  that  people  the  southern  Appalachian 
uplands  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  trans¬ 
formed  overnight  into  stubby  Alpines  or 
swarthy  Mediterraneans,  and  thus  save  the 
“Great  Race”  from  the  stigma  of  illiteracy 
and  low  Alpha  scores.  The  negroes  who 
came  north,  and  whose  children  trained  in 
Northern  schools  made  as  a  group  better 
Alpha  scores  than  many  of  the  Southern 
whites,  may  have  been  pale  negroes  with 
strong  admixtures  of  real  Nordic  blood. 
And  Czecho-Slovakia,  now  that  it  has 
achieved  a  highly  distinguished  place  among 
the  nations,  may  suddenly  be  revealed  as  a 
Nordic  island,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
Alpine  seas  of  Croats,  Wends,  Serbs,  and 
Magyars.  The  collective  imagination  of 
our  pro-Nordic  writers  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  its  agility;  what  it  may  be  able  to  do 
when  pressed  I  cannot  venture  to  predict. 

In  the  meantime,  those  of  us  whose 
imaginations  are  cribbed  and  confined  by  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  facts  will  find  in  good 
schools  and  an  effective  educational  stimulus 
an  explanation  for  these  phenomena  that  is 
reasonable,  hopeful,  and  humane.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  kept  up  the 
ideal  of  good  schools,  and  while  they  have 
been  overswept  by  a  Mediterranean  tide, 
and  while  they  have  sent  to  the  Western 
states  innumerable  scions  of  their  original 
Nordic  stock,  they  still  maintain  a  high  rank 

‘Madison  Grant:  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race.  New  York,  1916, 
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among  our  most  intelligent  commonwealths. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  they  will  retain 
their  leadership  if  only  they  keep  alive  their 
faith  in  good  schools?  The  Nordics  in  the 
Southern  states,  even  when  playing  the  role 
of  a  dominant  race,  have  discovered  that 
without  good  schools  both  for  their  own 
children  and  for  the  children  of  the  subject 
race,  they  are  hopelessly  handicapped  in 
competition  with  the  “Mediterraneans”  of 
New  York  and  New  England  and  the 
“Alpines”  of  the  Middle  West.  And  as  for 
Czecho-Slovakia,  the  clear  explanation  of 
her  present  status  is  to  be  found  in  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  mass-education  which  dates  from  the 
era  of  Comenius  and  which,  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  had  given  to 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  a  literacy 
rating  unsurpassed  on  the  Continent. 

IV 

Professor  Brigham’s  study  appears,  then, 
as  a  most  questionable  and  biased  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  facts  that  can  be  far  more 
reasonably  interpreted  in  quite  another  way. 
Because  he  has  not  adequately  set  forth 
this  alternative  interpretation,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  because  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
mass  of  evidence  that  supports  it,  his 
efforts  must  be  regarded  as  either  misin¬ 
formed  or  prejudiced.  Furthermore,  of  his 
two  basic  assumptions — the  validity  of  the 
Army  tests  as  measures  of  native  intelli¬ 
gence-levels  especially  when  applied  to  large 
heterogeneous  groups,  and  the  alleged  per¬ 
centile  distributions  of  racial  stock  in  na¬ 
tional  groups — the  first  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  fallacy,  and  for  the  second  not  an  iota 
of  respectable  evidence  has  been  presented. 
Finally,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  his 
conclusions,  even  if  backed  by  evidence  far 
more  convincing  than  that  which  he  sets 
forth,  suggest  no  possible  solution  short  of 
measures  which,  if  put  into  effect,  would 
quickly  entail  an  inter-racial  war.  Into 
such  a  maelstrom,  pro-Nordic  propagandism 
is  certainly  heading. 

Against  this  drab  picture,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  project  the  constructive  program 
of  the  rational  equalitarian.  Because  it  is 


rational  this  program  does  not  quarrel  with 
facts;  hence  it  does  not  deny  racial  differ¬ 
ences  in  intelligence-levels.  It  recognizes  a 
high  degree  of  probability  that  the  Negro  race 
will  never  produce  so  large  a  proportion  of 
highly  gifted  persons  as  will  the  white  races. 
It  recognizes  a  possibility  that  certain  of  the 
white  strains  may  be  more  prolific  in  talent 
and  genius  than  certain  others;  but  it  also 
holds  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  invidious  distinctions  cannot  safely 
be  drawn  among  Nordics,  Alpines,  and 
Mediteraneans  in  this  regard.  It  holds 
furthermore  that  the  level  of  effective 
intelligence  in  any  group  of  whatever  race 
can  be  substantially  raised  through  educa¬ 
tion.  In  support  of  this  tenet  it  cites  the 
investigations  which  prove  beyond  cavil 
that  schooling  exerts  a  positive  and  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
native  intelligence.^ 

Resting  his  case  upon  these  facts  and 
assumptions,  the  rational  equalitarian  pro¬ 
poses:  (I)  a  vast  extension  of  educational 
facilities  and  a  far-reaching  refinement  of 
educational  materials  and  methods;  and 
(2)  among  other  objectives,  the  direction  of 
educational  agencies  toward  (a)  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  ideal  of  race-purity  in  all 
major  races,  and  (b)  a  voluntary  acceptance 
of  eugenic  practices  to  the  end  that,  in  all 
raceSy  the  reproduction  of  less  worthy  stock 
may  be  reduced.  He  holds  that  coercion 
can  never  accomplish  the  ends  that  eugenics 
seeks  but  that  appropriate  education  may 
lead  to  the  desired  practices.  He  holds 
especially  that  to  seek  these  ends  through 
either  the  annihilation  or  the  subjugation  of 
certain  races  would  sound  the  death-knell 
of  any  race  that  undertook  it — just  as  the 
thoroughly  analogous  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  well-known  nation  has  apparently 
sounded  that  nation’s  death-knell.  He 
holds,  then,  that  whether  his  proposals  will 
work  or  not  (and  the  clear  indications  are 
that  they  will  work),  they  constitute  the 
one  and  only  hope  of  humanity. 

The  rational  equalitarian,  as  we  have  said, 

iPor  example,  Cyril  Burt:  Mental  and  Seholaeiic  Teste,  London, 
1921;  O,  Bishop:  “What  is  Measured  by  Intelligence  Tests?” 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Jan.  1024. 
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does  not  quarrel  with  facts.  Recognizing 
racial  differences  for  what  they  are,  he 
builds  his  program  upon  the  far  more 
numerous  resemblances  that  now  exist,  and 
upon  the  already  demonstrated  possibility 
of  multiplying  such  resemblances.  Instead 
of  emphasizing  the  forces  that  pull  men 
apart,  he  would  emphasize  the  forces  that 
draw  men  together.  Instead  of  intensifying 
biological  differentiation,  he  would  stimulate 
cultural  integration.  He  believes  that  di¬ 
verse  racial  stocks  can  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether  and  to  work  together  without 
necessitating  a  blend  of  blood,  and  that 
undesirable  blends  of  blood  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  through  education.  His  program,  as 


compared  with  that  of  the  radical  heredi- 
tarian,  promises  to  do  all  that  the  latter 
would  do  in  promoting  human  evolution. 
It  differs  from  the  program  of  the  heredi- 
arian  in  being  more  nearly  consistent  with 
the  observed  facts,  in  being  clearly  in 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  humanity  and 
democracy  that  have  been  winnowed  and 
refined  through  the  ages,  and  above  all  in 
being  workable.  The  hereditarian’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  intolerant  of  the 
facts  that  do  not  support  it;  it  is  openly 
inhumane  and  blatantly  anti-democratic; 
and  to  make  it  work  would  involve  an  up¬ 
heaval  beside  which  the  late  war  would 
look  like  an  afternoon  tea. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

John  W.  Harbeson 


WE  ARE  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  first  six  years 
are  now  accepted  as  the  legitimate  span  of 
the  elementary  school.  The  junior  high 
school,  although  its  demarcation  is  less 
sharply  defined,  is  also  recognized  as  a 
separate  division.  The  necessity  of  a  junior 
college  is  being  thrust  into  our  consideration 
not  only  by  the  crowded  condition  in  the 
universities,  but  even  more  forcibly  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  two  years  of  college  work 
are,  in  reality,  secondary  in  character  and 
should  be  included  in  a  comprehensive 
program  of  high  school  education  provided 
by  local  boards  of  education.  The  problems 
of  costs  and  numbers  are  important  factors 
in  its  development.  The  high  school  and 
junior  college  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
sweeping  reorganization.  In  solving  the 
problems  incident  to  the  changes  taking 
place,  we  must  know  the  legitimate  span  of 
each  division  and  their  mutual  relationships. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  con¬ 
sider  these  questions  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  junior  college. 


Why  the  Junior  College  as  a  Local  Project 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege,  including  reports  of  junior  college 
administrators,  shows  the  following  reasons 
for  organizing  such  an  institution  as  a  local 
project  under  public  boards  of  education 
rather  than  at  standard  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  : 

1.  The  junior  college  is  a  logical  part  of  the 
secondary  school  system,  rather  than 
of  the  standard  college  or  university. 

2.  The  over-crowded  condition  of  the 
universities  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  junior 
college,  and  in  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  the  universities  send  home  as 
failures  many  who,  with  adequate  super¬ 
vision,  would  develop  into  good  stu¬ 
dents. 

3.  The  presence  of  a  junior  college  would 
result  in  an  economic  saving  to  the 
community. 

4.  The  presence  of  the  local  junior  college 
would  result  in  moral  and  social  bet¬ 
terment  for  the  community. 
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5.  The  presence  of  a  local  junior  college 
would  bring  a  well  rounded  education 
to  the  masses. 

6.  The  junior  college  would  make  possible 
adequate  vocational  guidance  at  an 
age  when  students  naturally  face  the 
problem  of  a  life  work. 

7.  The  junior  college  would  result  in  a 
higher  type  of  scholarship  through 
closer  supervision  of  student  activities. 

8.  The  junior  college  would  provide 
greater  moral  safe-guards  for  the  pupil 
through  a  postponement  of  the  break 
from  church,  home,  and  community 
influences. 

The  fact  that  the  junior  college  is  in 
reality  a  secondary  school  would  seem  ample 
cause  for  placing  it  in  the  secondary  school 
system  rather  than  attaching  it  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  advisability  of  this  course  is 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  secondary 
education  in  Europe.  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  natural  stop¬ 
ping  place  in  secondary  education  is  the 
fourteenth  year  rather  than  the  twelfth.^ 
Mr.  H.  K.  Brush  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  states  that  the  public  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  organization  of  secondary 
education  because  of  “a  realization  that 
the  high  school  graduate  is  brought  neither 
to  a  satisfactory  completion  of  preparation 
for  the  increasingly  complex  activities  of 
modern  life  nor  to  a  point  where  he  can 
wisely  choose  the  line  of  professional  work 
he  may  desire  to  follow.”*  Says  Dean 
Frederick  E.  Bolton:  ‘‘The  first  two  years  of 
college  and  university  work  are  confessedly 
a  part  of  secondary  education.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  of  secondary  school  age  and 
must  be  dealt  with  by  secondary  school 
methods  no  matter  where  they  are.”®  The 
studies  of  Professor  Koos  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  founding  of  junior  colleges 
as  local  institutions  would  result  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  extension  of  higher  education  among 

>George  F.  Zook,  “National  Conference  of  Junior  Colleges,’* 
U.  S.  Bur.  of  Edn.  Bulletin,  1928,  No.  19.  p.  86. 

*H.  K.  Brush,  “The  Junior  College  and  the  Universities.’’  School 
and  Society,  4:367-66.  p.  367. 

*Frederick  E.  Bolton,  “Some  Probable  Effects  upon  Higher 
Education  Due  to  the  Development  of  Junior  Collets.’’  Ednl. 
Admin,  and  Sup.  6:86-93.  p.  89. 


the  masses.  In  an  examination  of  82 
communities,  some  having  colleges  but  the 
majority  not  having  them,  he  found  that  in 
communities  having  local  colleges  the  num¬ 
ber  attending  the  first  and  second  years  of 
college  was  13.9  per  cent,  of  the  number  en- 
'rolled  in  high  school,  as  compared  with  6.5 
per  cent,  where  no  local  college  exists.  The 
presence  of  a  college,  therefore,  more  than 
doubles  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
who  will  do  college  work.  In  cities  having 
•  local  colleges  9.6  per  thousand  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  in  the  junior  college  as  against  3 
per  thousand  in  communities  having  no 
local  college.^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  both  on  the 
ground  of  theory  and  practice  we  can  justify 
the  organization  of  junior  colleges  as  local 
institutions  under  public  school  boards  of 
education. 

Junior  College  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  junior  college  are 
those  held  in  common  with  other  divisions 
of  secondary  education.  The  committee  on 
the  reorganization  of  secondary  education, 
appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A.  in  1918  enumer¬ 
ates  these  objectives  as  follows : 

1.  Health  education. 

2.  Training  in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals.  (Tool 
subjects.) 

4.  Training  for  worthy  home  member- 

ship.  .  w 

5.  Vocational  guidance  and  education. 

6.  Training  for  citizenship. 

7.  Character  formation.* 

»The  junior  college,  however,  by  virtue  of 
its  position  as  a  finishing  school  for  the 
great  majority  of  secondary  students,  must 
4)lace  the  emphasis  on  the  vocational  aim. 
No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  leave  its 
walls  without,  first,  having  surveyed  the 
various  fields  of  life  work;  secondly,  with¬ 
out  having  discovered  his  particular  voca¬ 
tional  adaptability  in  so  far  as  such  informa- 

^L.  V.  Koos.  “Where  to  Establish  Junior  Colleges.’’  School  Re- 
eieu).  89:  414-33,  June  1981. 

*See  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Edn.  Bulletin  1918  No.  36.  “Cardinal  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Secondary  Education.’’ 
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tion  can  be  secured  through  physical  and 
mental  examinations,  vocational  tests,  rating 
scales,  vocational  counseling,  etc.;  and 
thirdly,  without  having  made  a  tentative 
definite  decision  upon  some  vocation  to 
which  he  believes  himself  naturally  adapted. 
To  quote  David  Mackenzie,  dean  of  the 
Detroit  Junior  college,  “the  primal  problem 
in  education  is  to  help  the  student  find  him¬ 
self  and  make  him  independent  of  the 
teacher  and  the  school.”^  Having  brought 
the  student  to  a  discovery  of  himself,  it 
then  becomes  the  obligation  of  the  junior 
college  to  train  him  in  his  chosen  vocation 
or  refer  him  to  other  institutions  where  such 
training  can  be  more  advantageously  se¬ 
cured. 

Relation  of  Junior  College  to  High  School 

Two  different  plans  have  been  proposed 
for  the  articulation  of  the  junior  college 
with  the  rest  of  the  public  school  system; 
one  known  as  the  6-3-3-2  plan  and  the  other 
as  the  6-4-4  plan. 

Under  the  former  arrangement  secondary 
education  would  be  divided  as  follows: 
junior  high  school, — grades  7  to  9,  senior 
high  school — grades  10  to  12,  and  junior 
college — grades  13  and  14.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  junior 
college  as  a  recognized  division  above  the 
high  school  can  set  and  attain  standards 
which,  as  a  part  of  the  high  school,  would 
be  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
necessarily  small  size  of  such  an  institution 
in  all  but  the  large  cities,  the  short  duration 
of  the  course,  and  the  necessity  of  housing 
it  in  the  high  school  buidling  while  theoreti¬ 
cally  a  step  in  advance,  create  administra¬ 
tive  problems  which  point  to  the  second  pro¬ 
posed  form  as  the  more  desirable  type  of 
organization. 

The  six-four-four  plan  involves  a  junior 
high  school  or  high  school  of  grades  7  to  10 
and  a  junior  college  covering  grades  11  to  14. 
The  many  advantages  of  this  plan,  as  set 
forth  by  Professor  Wm.  M.  Proctor  in  an 

*U.  S.  Bur.  of  Edn.  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  19,  “National  Conference  of 
Junior  Colleges,”  p.  8S. 


article  entitled  “The  Junior  College  and 
Educational  Reorganization”  in  the  May 
1923  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
clearly  point  to  this  form  as  the  probable 
tendency  of  present  secondary  school  re¬ 
organization.  It  would  result  advantage¬ 
ously  for  the  junior  high  school,  in  that  it 
would  give  the  latter  a  larger  organization 
and  a  longer  period  of  time,  thus  creating  a 
more  pronounced  esprit  de  corpsy  and  mak¬ 
ing  possible  school  activities  on  a  larger 
scale  with  correspondingly  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  training  in  leadership  and 
classification  into  more  homogeneous  groups. 
The  merging  of  the  present  senior  high  school 
and  junior  college  would  be  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

The  experience  of  private  schools  has 
shown  that  the  standards  of  the  present 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  can  be  raised 
to  meet  those  of  the  junior  college  years. 
The  junior  college  would  find  its  housing 
problem  taken  care  of  by  such  a  merger. 
The  problems  incident  to  a  small  sized 
student  body  with  a  course  extending  over 
but  two  years’  time — unsuccessful  inter¬ 
school  activities,  being  housed  in  the  same 
building  with  a  large  and  flourishing  high 
school  to  which  it  stands  in  subordinate  re¬ 
lationship,  inadequate  equipment  excepting 
as  such  is  furnished  by  the  high  school 
proper,  impoverished  social  life  and  meager 
school  activities,  little  organization  and 
esprit  de  corps  limiting  opportunities  for 
training  in  leadership  and  making  school 
spirit  and  pride  impossible — all  these  under 
the  proposed  merger  would  give  way  to  a 
large  and  well  organized  junior  college  cover¬ 
ing  four  years  of  time,  fostering  inter-school 
and  intra-school  activities,  well  equipped, 
throbbing  with  school  spirit,  and  in  which 
the  two  upper  grades  would  set  the  standards 
for  scholarship  and  attainment.  In  such  an 
organization  the  standards  of  grades  II 
and  12  could  be  vastly  raised  and  grades  13 
and  14  placed  in  a  position  of  leadership. 

The  feasibility  of  this  form  of  organization 
has  been  demonstrated  for  years  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
in  our  own  country  many  of  the  private 
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church  colleges,  having  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  offering  four  years  of  college 
work  culminating  in  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
have  reorganized  by  eliminating  the  junior 
and  senior  years  of  the  college  and  adding 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  high 
school.  These  new  four  year  junior  colleges 
covering  grades  11  to  14,  may  be  found 
extensively  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states  and  are  accredited  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  state  universities.  They  are  growing 
and  flourishing  institutions  and  have  gained 
a  recognized  standing  as  providing  adequate 
preparation  for  the  junior  year  of  standard 
colleges  and  the  professional  schools  of  the 
university.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
state  should  not  succeed  equally  as  well  as 
the  church  in  this  advanced  type  of  secon¬ 
dary  education.  Professor  Proctor  doubts 
“whether  the  junior  college  in  its  present 
form;  i.  e.  that  of  a  two  years’  institution, 
will  ever  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  the 
200,000  freshman  and  sophomore  students 
now  over-crowding  our  American  colleges 
and  universities.”^  The  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  existing 
junior  colleges  have  not  gained  in  size,  in 
comparison  with  the  tremendous  gain  of  the 
lower  classes  in  standard  colleges  and 
universities.  This  is  an  indication  that 
“some  change  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  the  organization  of  the  institution 
itself  before  it  can  hof)e  to  relieve  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  their  burden  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.”  Professor  Proctor’s  conclusion  is 
that  the  four  year  junior  college  “is  most 
likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.”^ 

Opposition  has  been  made  to  the  6-4-4 
plan,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  length¬ 
ens  too  much  the  school  life  of  the  average 
child.  Under  our  present  plan  we  graduate 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  thereby  encourage 
attendance  at  school  to  that  age.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  graduation  would  come 
at  twenty,  which  is  too  late  for  many 
children.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  higher 

>W.  M.  Proctor,  '^he  Junior  College  and  Educational  Reorganiza¬ 
tion,”  Eoucationai.  Review,  ”  May  1923.  p.  275. 

*W.  M.  Proctor,  ibid.,  p.  275. 


education  is  for  the  comparatively  few  high 
calibred  individuals,  and  should  not  be 
encouraged  for  the  masses. 

Moreoever,  it  is  argued,  the  age  of  eighteen 
ushers  into  the  child’s  life  practically  com¬ 
plete  physical  development.  This  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  law  in  the  fact  that  working 
permits  for  minors  are  not  required  after 
that  age.  Therefore,  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
well  as  economy  of  time,  set  eighteen  as  the 
logical  quitting  age  for  youths,  who  would 
go  into  commerce  and  industry,  and  this 
should  be  recognized  through  the  granting  of 
a  diploma  at  that  time  rather  than  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  Physical  development  de¬ 
mands  that  the  pupil  remain  in  school  up  to 

•  the  eighteenth  birthday  and  economy  of 
time  demands  that  he  get  out  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  possible,  unless  perchance  he  looks 
forward  to  professional  life.  The  junior 
college  is  all  right  as  a  local  institution,  but 
it  should  be  maintained  apart  from  the  high 
school  and  only  the  gifted  few  be  encouraged 
to  attend. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  diploma  given  at  the  magic 
age  of  eighteen  is  not  as  powerful  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  hold  children  in  school,  as  might  be 
supposed.  According  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  “Bulletin,”  1918, 
No.  35,  entitled  the  “Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,”  only  about  one 
third  of  those  who  enter  the  first  grade  enter 
high  school  and  only  about  one  ninth  gradu- 
»  ate.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  33 

•  to  50  per  cent,  drop  out.  Of  those  who 
^  actually  enter  high  school,  one  third  drop 

out  in  the  freshman  class;  one  half  are  gone 
,  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  year;  and 
fewer  than  one  third  of  those  who  remain 
graduate.  Of  the  high  school  graduates  only 
•30  per  cent,  ever  enter  college. 

Moreoever,  if  courses  of  study  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  junior  college  for  all  graduations 
of  ability  the  results  of  holding  the  pupil  in 
school  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  will  not  be 
wholly  disastrous.  There  will  be  fifty  years 
of  labor  in  the  normal  life  time  after  that 
'  age,  and  two  years  added  to  the  school  life  of 
.  the  pupil  would  not  encroach  appreciably  on 
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such  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  For  many 
children,  however,  the  graduating  age  would 
be  eighteen  or  even  less.  With  elassification 
according  to  ability,  as  would  be  possible 
under  the  6-4-4  plan,  many  children  could 
gain  a  year  or  two  on  the  fourteen. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
6-4-4  plan  will  be  introduced  at  once  in 
publie  education.  Quoting  A.  Ross  Hill 
again,  “I  feel  that  the  junior  college  should 
have  the  two  years  it  has  now  and  the  two 
years  below  that,  then  the  troubles  would  be 
removed;  but  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  to  do  our  best  with  certain  mechani¬ 
cal  restrictions.”^  While  the  four  year 


junior  eollege  is  our  ultimate  goal,  we  are 
eonfronted  with  certain  conditions  that  place 
its  attainment  eonsiderably  in  the  future. 
The  6-3-3-2  plan  is  already  in  operation  and 
in  spite  of  handicaps  is  meeting  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Junior  college  laws  are 
framed  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be 
a  distinct  entity  above  the  high  school.  Our 
policy  for  the  future  clearly  is  to  meet  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  and  make  a  place  for  the 
junior  college  in  the  field  of  public  education 
and  later  effect  its  proper  articulation  with 
the  high  school. 

‘"National  Conference  of  Junior  Colleges,”  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edn. 
Bulletin,  1922,  No.  19,  p.  36. 


STUDENT  DIFFICULTIES  IN  GERMANY 
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SO  EXPENSIVE  is  the  business  of 
getting  an  education  in  Germany 
now  since  the  mark  has  crashed  down 
out  of  sight,  and  so  great  is  the  poverty 
of  German  students  these  days  that  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  universities  open  this 
winter  is  a  grave  one.  Only  the  hasty  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  marvelously  far-reaching  and 
efficient  student  cooperative  society,  and  the 
financial  aid  of  Americans  both  here  and 
abroad  have  offered  reasons  for  hope. 

At  that,  however,  fully  one  third  of  all 
German  students  will  have  to  abandon  their 
studies  now  and  find  work,  work  of  any  sort, 
of  the  meanest  and  lowest  type.  Of  the 
remainder,  most  will  continue  at  their  books 
simply  because  they  are  unable  to  find 
employment.  All  of  them  are  leading  dull, 
gloomy  lives,  occupied  mainly  with  the 
struggle  for  existence,  without  any  of  the 
fun  and  frolic  and  romance  that  have  always 
characterized  student  life  in  every  country. 

Rough-housing,  serenading,  hierkneipen 
(drinking  bouts),  midnight  raids  and  bon¬ 
fires,  with  subsequent  police  acquaintance¬ 
ship,  dances  and  picnics — all  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  German  student — have  entirely 


disappeared  under  the  pressure  of  political 
and  financial  distress.  These  are  only 
beautiful  legends  now  of  the  “golden  days” 
before  the  war. 

With  a  single  meal  costing  varying  millions 
of  marks  now,  wages  of  all  kinds  are  falling 
farther  and  farther  in  arrears  of  the  daily 
upward  leap  in  the  cost  of  living.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  student  is  desperately  pinched 
for  funds,  no  matter  how  hard  he  works  in 
his  spare  hours. 

It  is  here  that  the  Studentenhilfe^  as  the 
cooperative  society  is  known  throughout 
Germany,  steps  in  with  a  helping  hand. 
This  organization,  ]built  up  and  perfected 
with  incredible  skill  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  has  now  spread  out  into  hundreds  of 
activities.  It  surrounds,  helps,  and  protects 
practically  every  phase  of  student  life,  from 
the  provision  of  clothing,  food,  and  shelter, 
to  the  supply  of  books,  jobs,  and  vocational 
guidance. 

The  Studentenhilfe  began  in  the  famous 
little  university  town  of  Tuebingen,  southern 
Germany,  in  1918,  when  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  flocked  back  from  the  battlefields. 
The  shortage  of  dwellings  soon  made  it 
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necessary  for  a  group  of  students  to  organize 
and  purchase  a  house,  which  they  converted 
into  a  Studentenheim,  or  dormitory.  Next, 
when  the  prices  began  to  climb,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  cheap  cooperative 
boarding  house.  The  mensa  academica  was 
the  result.  This  was  an  innovation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  previously  the  student  had  al¬ 
ways  provided  in  restaurants  or  private 
homes  for  his  own  food  and  lodging. 

Both  of  these  institutions  grew  rapidly, 
and  spread  to  every  university  and  school 
community  in  Germany.  The  Tuebingen 
Studentenhilfe,  however,  remained  as  the 
pattern,  and  is  still  the  most  progressive. 
Taking  the  independence  and  self-reliance 
of  the  American  student  as  a  model,  the 
Tuebingen  society  began  to  preach  Selbst- 
hilfcy  or  self-aid.  Since  1921  there  have 
followed  an  amazing  expansion  of  this 
movement,  and  a  steady  improvement  in 
organization  and  administration,  from  which 
even  the  ingenious  American  student  may 
learn.  The  Studentenhilfe  has  become  a 
great  educational  power  in  these  disturbed 
times,  a  means  of  keeping  many  a  boy  and 
girl  on  the  quest  of  a  higher  education. 

For  the  Studentenhilfe  does  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  food,  heat,  and  shelter  for  its  students 
at  one  fifth  to  one  tenth  the  general  prices. 
It  also  operates: 

1.  A  laundry,  where  the  co-eds  may  wash 
their  clothes  free,  and  where  the  men  may 
have  theirs  washed  at  cost. 

2.  A  book-bindery,  where  some  fifty  stud¬ 
ents  work  for  good  salaries,  learn  a  well-pay¬ 
ing  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  produce 
cheaper  books  for  themselves  and  their 
fellow  students. 

3.  A  shoe-making  and  shoe-repairing  shop, 
where  more  students  are  employed  in  their 
spare  hours,  and  where  shoes  are  repaired 
for  students  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
cents  a  pair. 

4.  A  printing  and  typewriting  bureau, 
which  means  more  jobs  for  students,  and 
cheap)er  programs  and  pamphlets  for  their 
activities. 

5.  A  Konsumladen,  or  cooperative  general 
store,  where  everything  needed  in  daily  life. 


from  clothing  to  hairpins,  is  bought  by  the 
student  managers  in  large  quantities  and 
sold  at  cost  prices.  Huge  packages  of  worn 
clothes,  contributed  by  friends,  are  mended 
here  by  student  tailors  and  sold  or  given 
away  to  needy  students.  Thousands  of 
overcoats  and  suits  were  sent  last  winter 
to  the  German  schools  from  American  col¬ 
leges,  and  this  year  again,  when  the  need  is 
yet  more  bitter  and  pressing,  the  American 
students  are  helping  out. 

6.  A  hotel,  which  the  students  have 
bought  and  are  operating.  They  serve  in 
every  capacity,  from  bellboy  to  manager, 
charge  regular  rates,  and  turn  the  proceeds 
into  the  Studentenheim  and  mensa  academica, 
so  that  the  prices  in  these  institutions  can 
actually  be  kept  below  cost. 

Beside  these  activities,  the  Studentenhilfe 
operates  many  side  lines.  In  summer  it 
cultivates  huge  strips  of  land  turned  over  to 
it  by  the  state,  and  produces  cheaper  food 
for  the  dining  room.  It  operates  an  em¬ 
ployment  bureau,  supports  tables  for  under¬ 
nourished  students,  gives  free  food  to  those 
stranded  without  funds — provided  it  can 
be  proved  that  they  have  tried  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  employs  several  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  has  a  small  hospital.  Every  summer  it 
sends  some  fifty  students  into  private  homes 
and  to  farms  to  convalesce.  Many  of  these 
go  to  Swiss,  Scandinavian,  or  Roumanian 
villages  and  cities,  where  they  are  fed  on 
eggs,  milk,  and  butter,  foods  which  have 
become  impossible  luxuries  for  all  but  the 
wealthiest  classes  in  German  cities. 

The  latest  venture  of  the  Tuebingen 
Studentenhilfe  has  been  the  purchase  of  a 
book  factory.  This  will  provide  work  for 
fifty  or  more  students,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  sale  of  the  books,  will  afford  means 
of  still  further  reducmg  the  student’s 
budget.  Negotiations  are  even  under  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  professional  scien¬ 
tific  laboratory,  where  the  student  may  not 
only  practice  his  science  but  also  get  pay 
for  his  work.  Every  effort  is  made  to  help 
the  student  earn  his  expenses,  so  that  he 
need  not  feel  humiliated  by  receiving 
charity.  Unless  the  student  shows  willing- 
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ness  to  help  himself,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  Studenten- 
hilfe. 

The  students,  themselves,  of  course,  would 
probably  be  unable  to  manipulate  this  huge 
system  profitably,  were  it  not  for  outside 
help.  Merchants  contribute  all  sorts  of 
raw  goods.  Churches  have  pledged  the 
neighboring  farmers  to  help  with  gifts  of 
lard,  meat,  fowl,  fruit,  and  potatoes.  Tue¬ 
bingen  has  already  150,000  eggs  promised 
for  the  winter,  an  enormous  fortune  of 
provision  in  impoverished  Germany,  where 
every  egg  costs  millions  of  marks. 

Each  fall,  shifts  of  students  have  been 
sent  out  into  the  country  to  collect  these 
contributions,  and,  incidentally,  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  royally  by  good-natured  farmers. 
In  return,  they  sing  their  gay  old  songs  to 
the  accompaniment  of  guitars,  and  some¬ 
times  even  give  little  performances  for  the 
delight  of  their  hosts. 

Either  in  this  way  or  in  some  other,  every 
student  who  draws  upon  the  society  must 
devote  two  days  a  semester  in  free  work  for 
the  general  welfare.  Most  of  them  are  set  to 
work  in  the  Studentenheim,  or  required  to 
cook,  wash  dishes,  or  serve  in  the  mensa. 
If  a  student  evades  this  work,  his  privileges 
are  withdrawn. 

The  women  in  many  imiversity  towns 
have  also  volunteered  to  help.  They  wash 
and  mend  clothes  for  the  students,  darn 
socks,  invite  students  to  Sunday  dinners, 
theatre  parties,  or  Christmas  celebrations; 
or  lend  them  books  and  heat  study  rooms 
for  them.  About  one  only  out  of  ten  stud¬ 
ents  can  afford  the  coal  for  heating  his  room, 
even  in  the  coldest  days. 

That  the  country’s  intellectual  life  is  being 
kept  alive,  even  for  part  of  this  dreadful 
winter,  is  due  largely  to  foreign  help,  especi¬ 
ally  from  America.  The  foreign  Studenten- 
hilfe,  first  begun  last  spring  in  Munich  by  a 
group  of  foreign  students,  has  now  spread  to 
fifteen  of  the  thirty  German  higher  schools. 
Among  the  leaders  is  Louis  T.  Ibbotson,  of 
Clinton,  New  York,  formerly  a  student  of 
Cornell.  George  Moore,  formerly  a  student 
at  Ann  Arbor,  is  also  associated  with  the  work. 


A  convention  of  foreign  students,  held 
in  the  fall  in  Munich  to  map  out  a  program 
for  the  year,  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  twenty-five  nations,  including,  besides 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
England,  China,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Rou- 
mania,  Holland,  Greece,  Sweden,  Spain, 
South  Africa,  Tchecko-Slovakia,  Turkey, 
Hungary,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Japan.  These 
representatives  have  agreed  to  make  appeals 
to  their  native  colleges  and  cities.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  German  student  can 
be  supported  through  the  Studentenhilfe  on 
three  or  four  dollars  a  month. 

Despite  all  this  aid,  however,  cases  of 
almost  incredible  suffering  are  reported 
again  and  again  at  the  Studentenhilfe.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  a  student  to  appear  al¬ 
most  fainting  with  hunger.  Until  driven 
by  starvation,  many  of  them  are  too  proud 
to  beg.  Tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  undernourish¬ 
ment  are  rapidly  gaining  ground,  espjecially 
among  those  students  who  study  during  the 
day  and  work  in  the  heavy  machine  factories 
or  as  baggage  porters  during  the  night.  The 
food  served  at  the  mensUy  to  be  cheap  enough 
for  even  the  thinnest  purses,  must  be  cut 
down  in  quality  and  quantity,  especially  in 
large  cities  such  as  Berlin  and  Munich,  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  in  Tuebingen, 
and  where  complete  cooperation  is  not  so 
feasible.  Recently  three  students  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  attic  room,  with  no  bed,  with 
a  single  candle  for  both  light  and  heat,  and 
just  enough  money  to  buy  one  good  meal  a 
day.  So  every  day  one  of  the  three  dined 
liked  a  king  on  the  meagre  fare  of  the  menso, 
and  then  returned  to  bread  and  water  for  the 
next  two  days  while  his  companions  took 
their  turns.  All  three  were  trying  to  earn 
their  way. 

This  winter  is  striking  German  students 
especially  hard,  for  the  hundreds  who  worked 
in  the  mines  all  summer,  two  shifts  a  day  of 
eight  hours  each,  in  order  to  earn  as  many 
pennies  as  possible  for  their  year  of  study, 
are  finding  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
mark,  and  the  proportionate  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  have  reduced  their  earn- 
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ings  to  scarcely  enough  for  a  few  days  at 
school. 

So,  without  books,  with  little  heat  in 
winter,  with  threadbare  clothes  and  poor 
and  scanty  food,  too  proud  to  beg,  humili¬ 
ated  by  the  charity  of  strangers,  yet  grateful 
for  it,  the  German  student  is  battling  his 
way  through  the  semester.  How  long  he 
can  endure  is  every  day  more  doubtful. 
Steady  employment  that  will  give  a  living 


wage  is  not  to  be  had.  When  he  graduates, 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  remain 
in  school  that  long,  there  is  little  prospect 
for  him;  professional  life  is  entirely  uprooted, 
and  affords  small  opportunity  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rising  prices  of  life  necessities. 
And  when  the  student  does  give  up,  and  the 
universities  close,  the  future  of  Germany 
is  sealed.  Right  now,  that  time  does  not 
seem  far  removed. 


GEOGRAPHY  AS  IT  IS  NOT  TAUGHT 

Eleanor  Beers  Lestrade 


I  WAS  first  taught  geography,  as  children 
are  apt  to  be,  by  an  elderly  maiden 
lady  whose  area  of  travel  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  her  native  town  in  Ohio, 
and  on  the  east  by  New  York.  I  think  the 
north  and  south  boundaries  touched  each 
other.  Had  she  been  more  quick  and  ac¬ 
curate,  she  might  have  taught  mathematics, 
and  had  she  been  better  read  and  more 
scholarly,  she  might  have  taught  history  or 
English;  but  being  unfit  to  impart  any  more 
spectacular  branch  of  learning,  she  was 
allowed  to  teach  geography.  This  took  no 
particular  training,  and  could  be  taught  by 
any  one  who  could  follow  on  the  map  the. 
boundaries  of  Bolivia,  or  keep  one  eye  on  a 
text  book  while  a  pupil  recited  the  exports  of 
Denmark. 

As  I  look  back  on  this  I  am  shocked  that 
my  first  impression  of  the  world  should  have 
been  so  unattractively  presented  to  me.  I 
feel  cheated  that  only  the  dull  statistical 
side  of  the  picture  w^as  ever  brought  out. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  law  passed  forbidding 
anyone  to  teach  geography  who  had  not  been 
around  the  world,  or  at  least  spent  years  in 
reading  and  dreaming  of  all  remote  and 
lovely  places — the  kind  of  person  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  steamer  sail  without  being 
on  board,  and  who  had  a  monthly  attack  of 
wanderlust  when  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  came  out. 


As  a  child  I  considered  Japan  a  nuisance, 
as  its  boundaries,  chief  cities,  and  exports 
had  to  be  memorized.  China  I  considered 
a  bigger  nuisance,  as  it  had  larger  boundar¬ 
ies,  and  more  cities  and  exports.  If  Fuji 
Yama  or  the  Inland  Sea  was  mentioned, 
it  was  only  as  a  geographic  phenomenon. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  temples  and 
waterfalls  of  Nikko,  and  the  sacred  red 
bridge,  or  the  curiously  twisted  pine  trees 
on  the  little  lava  islands  at  Matsushima. 
I  consider  it  fully  as  neglectful  to  have  left 
these  out,  as  to  have  forgotten  to  mention 
that  Tokio  was  the  capital. 

It  is  very  good  to  think  of  Sicily  as  a  foot¬ 
ball  that  boot-shaped  Italy  is  about  to  kick; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  important  for  a 
child  to  learn  that  its  area  is  nearly  a  thous¬ 
and  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  number 
about  three  and  a  half  millions,  as  it  is  to 
think  of  ruined  gold  colored  temples  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lemon  groves  and  pink  flowering 
almond  trees,  the  gorgeous  glittering  mosaics 
in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale,  or  the  white 
peak  of  Aetna  as  seen  from  the  Greek  theater 
in  Taormina. 

Should  I  ever  be  allowed  to  conduct  a 
geography  class,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
my  aim  would  be  to  have  the  children  go 
clamoring  home  to  their  parents,  demanding 
to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  Solomon  Islands, 
or  across  tropical  Africa,  or  through  the 
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Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  or  to 
whatever  spot  the  lesson  that  day  had 
touched  upon.  I  should  want  them  to  get 
the  feel  and  smell  and  atmosphere  of  places, 
and  I  believe  that  by  doing  this  they  would 
be  interested  enough  to  remember  without 
much  effort  the  dull  facts  that  are  generally 
rammed  down  their  throats.  I  should  try 
to  make  them  see  swaying  palm  trees  on  sun¬ 
drenched  tropical  islands;  the  curious  blue 
and  strange  shapes  of  floating  icebergs; 
camel  trains  crossing  the  Gobi  Desert  to 
Urda,  the  City  of  the  Living  Buddha;  and 
the  pink  sunset  glow  on  the  Jungfrau. 

South  America  would  mean  to  them  dank, 
oozing  jungle,  possible  to  penetrate  only  by 
the  great  brown  jungle  rivers;  or  the  very 
Spanish  atmosphere  of  the  cities,  with  their 
plazas  and  cathedrals  and  colorful  street 
markets.  The  limitless  grazing  plains,  llama 
trains  crossing  the  Andes,  sailing  ships  battl¬ 
ing  their  way  around  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
wonderful  Inca  ruins  would  all  be  part  of  the 
picture.  I  should  read  them  parts  of 
Masefield’s  Dauber^  and  some  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  from  Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes 
and  from  the  first  part  of  The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

Africa  would  mean  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
with  its  colossal  monuments;  the  bazaars  and 
mosques  of  Algiers,  and  veiled  women  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  latticed  windows;  the  desert 
— the  garden  of  Allah — and  the  caravans 


starting  for  Timbuktu.  We  should  read 
some  of  Stanley  in  connection  with  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  and  Vachel  Lindsay’s  Congo, 
and  some  of  Roosevelt’s  descriptions  of  the 
big  game  hunting.  Then  there  would  be 
the  Victoria  Falls,  and  the  Veldt,  and  the 
great  diamond  mines. 

For  a  lesson  on  India,  I  should  have  the 
loveliest  pictures  of  the  Taj  Mahal  I  could 
find  to  show  the  class,  and  I  should  read 
aloud  some  of  Kipling’s  poems  and  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills.  For  home  work  the 
class  would  read  Kim.  I  should  like  to 
bring  a  husky  dog  to  class  when  we  were 
studying  the  polar  regions,  and  to  read  some 
of  the  wonderfully  interesting  accounts  of 
explorations  by  Scott,  Stefansson,  Shackle- 
ton  and  others. 

All  this  sounds  very  superficial,  and 
probably  rather  silly.  Of  course  I  know 
that  political  and  economic  geography  are 
tremendously  important,  but  I  believe  that 
if  the  very  pictorial  and  romantic  side  is 
emphasized  that  the  rest  will  follow  on  rather 
naturally. 

No  school  aims  to  complete  the  education 
of  a  pupil,  but  rather  to  so  stimulate  his  or 
her  mind  that  it  will  go  on  gathering  and 
digesting  information.  I  believe  that  as  a 
mental  tonic  it  is  more  effective  to  learn  that 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  the  most  beautiful  harbor 
in  the  world,  than  that  Brazil  is  the  largest 
country  in  South  America. 


IF  BY  means  of  words  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  brought  to  light,  pain  of  soul  is 
relieved,  hidden  grief  is  carried  off,  sympathy  conveyed,  counsel  imparted,  ex¬ 
perience  recorded  and  wisdom  perpetuated — if  by  great  authors  the  many  are 
drawn  up  into  unity,  national  character  is  fixed,  a  people  speaks,  the  past  and  the 
future,  the  east  and  the  west  are  brought  into  communication  with  each  other,  if 
such  men  are,  in  a  word,  the  spokesmen  and  prophets  of  the  human  family — it  will 
not  answer  to  make  light  of  literature  or  to  neglect  its  study. — Cardinal  Newman. 


ORGANIZING  CLASSES  FOR  GIFTED  CHILDREN 

Herbert  D.  Bixby 

The  public  schools  are  the  keystone  instruction,  this  qualification  should  be  the 
in  the  arch  of  democracy.  What-  first  sought.  Those  children  standing  high- 
ever  else  this  statement  may  signify,  est  in  the  group  tests  should  be  given  in- 
the  following  inference  is  clear.  The  schools  dividual  tests,  as  also  should  any  who,  in  the 
must  seek  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  possess  marked 
children  coming  under  their  care  to  the  intellectual  power,  and  who  may  have  failed 
greatest  degree  possible  for  each  individual,  to  stand  out  in  the  group  tests, 
and  this  for  two  reasons — ^first,  that  the  For  group  testing  the  Pressey,  the  Illinois, 
citizens  of  the  republic  may  exercise  good  and  Goddard’s  Illiteracy  Test  have  been 
judgment  in  solving  their  problems  of  found  to  be  valuable.  For  individual  test- 
government,  and  second,  that  the  nation  ing  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  test 
may  have  leaders  in  various  lines  of  en-  is  probably  the  best  for  fundamental  pur- 
deavor  equal,  and  if  possible  superior,  to  poses.  As  case  determiners  the  Knox  Cube 
those  of  other  nations.  Such  leaders,  if  and  Porteus  Test  may  be  employed.  The 
they  develop  at  all,  will  do  so  from  those  standard  of  requirement  should  be  an  I.  Q. 
pupils  in  our  schools  who  are  gifted  by  nature  of  at  least  120.  Theoretically,  this  should 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  become  leaders,  make  the  possible  membership  in  these 
It  is  in  the  attempt  to  discover  such  children  classes  about  five  p)er  cent,  of  the  school 
and  to  afford  them  sp>ecial  opportunity  that  enrollment.  When  standards  of  physical 
classes  for  the  gifted  should  be  organized,  and  social  development  are  added,  however, 
How  can  this  be  done?  What  methods  for  the  actual  result  will  be  a  number  consider- 
discovering  such  children  should  be  used?  ably  smaller  than  five  per  cent. 

What  special  organization  is  desirable  for  But  intellectual  ability  should  by  no 
these  classes?  What  special  equipment  is  means  be  the  sole  requirement  for  member- 
necessary,  and  above  all,  what  type  of  i  ship  in  this  selected  group.  A  sound  mind, 
teacher  is  best  suited  for  the  work?  These  ^  meaning  by  this  a  superior  one;  yes,  but  a 
and  other  questions  equally  interesting  |  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  as  well  as  cer- 
and  important  must  be  answered  by  every-  tain  other  qualifications,  should  be  insisted 
one  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  upon.  To  this  end  after  a  group  having 
special  instruction  for  gifted  children,  and  it  the  above  mental  requirement  has  been 
is  to  offer  some  of  the  results  of  knowledge  found,  the  next  step  should  be  to  give  each 
gained  from  two  or  more  years  of  experimen-  child  a  careful  and  thorough  physical  ex- 
tation  with  special  classes  for  the  gifted  in  the  amination.  All  should  be  weighed  and 
Cleveland  school  system  that  this  is  written.  measured,  their  nutrition  and  health  habits 
First,  how  shall  such  children  be  selected  ascertained,  and  the  improper  ones  noted  for 
from  the  great  mass  of  individuals  of  all  correction.  Defects  of  teeth,  eyes,  and  ears 
conditions  and  of  all  grades  of  ability  in  our  should  be  sought.  The  condition  of  the 
schools?  The  group  tests  commonly  given  heart  and  respiratory  organs  should  be  ob- 
nowadays  as  a  basis  for  grading  will  give  served.  Symptoms  of  nervous  disorders 
considerable  information  which  may  be  used  should  receive  particular  attention.  Such 
to  begin  this  selection.  As  superior  intelli-  information  should  be  recorded, 
gence  is  the  first  essential — ^the  sine  qua  non.  Undoubtedly  some  children  will  be  found 
so  to  speak — of  children  to  receive  special  possessing  adequate  mental  ability  whose 
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physical  condition  would  make  it  unwise  to 
include  them  in  a  special  group.  Others  will 
be  found  whose  inclusion  should  depend 
upon  corrective  work  being  done  first. 
These  should  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  nurse, 
who,  by  working  with  them,  and  perhaps 
with  their  parents,  can  accomplish  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  great  many  faults.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  what  can  be  done  in  this  line  once 
the  interest  of  parents  and  children  is 
aroused.  The  inducement  of  special  educa¬ 
tional  attention  for  their  children  will  al¬ 
most  always  insure  the  parents’  cooperation. 

Finally,  the  group  should  be  examined  to 
see  if  its  members  are  such  as  will  make  a 
homogeneous  unit  capable  of  cooperation  in 
school  tasks.  Those  who  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  work  with  and  for  the  group  should 
be  placed  elsewhere.  Probably  not  many 
such  will  be  found,  but  it  is  better  for  the 
individuals  concerned  that  all  non-social 
or  anti-social  tendencies  be  noted  and  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  group  at  the  start. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  aspects  of  the 
individual  child  which  should  be  the  basis 
of  selection  for  membership  in  these  special 
classes — the  mental,  the  physical,  and  the 
social.  Occasionally  some  other  quality  or 
characteristic,  such  as  marked  special  talent, 
will  and  should  have  weight  in  the  decision, 
but  such  cases  will  be  exceptional. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  ordinary  school  room 
tends  to  engender  habits  of  laziness  and 
indolence  in  this  type  of  child  and  that  it 
fails  to  hold  his  interest  upon  school  tasks, 
as  experience  seems  to  indicate,  it  would 
appear  wise  to  form  these  special  classes 
early  in  the  child’s  school  life.  Of  a  class 
of  twenty-three  fiyfth  and  sixth  grade  chil¬ 
dren  whose  ability  was  unquestionably  of 
the  supernormal  type,  it  early  developed 
that  the  chief  problem  of  the  teacher,  for 
some  five  or  six  months,  was  to  get  them 
interested  suflBciently  in  their  school  work 
to  make  them  apply  themselves.  Tasks 
were  attacked  eagerly  enough,  but  those 
that  demanded  any  degree  of  sustained 
effort  were  promptly  put  aside.  Plenty  of 
energy  was  apparent,  but  it  was  of  the  kind 
that  flitted  from  one  bit  of  work  to  another 


without  following  through  on  much  of  any¬ 
thing.  The  fact  was  that  the  school  had 
seldom  challenged  these  children  to  put 
forth  their  best,  and  they  had  lost  much  of 
their  interest  in  doing  so. 

Herein  lies  an  argument  for  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  these  children,  but  inasmuch  as  this 
is  intended  mainly  as  an  exposition  of  the 
organization  of  classes  for  the  gifted,  and 
not  an  argument  for  this  form  of  education, 
such  a  line  of  reasoning  will  not  be  further 
pursued.  For  the  same  reason  the  usual 
objections,  such  as  the  alleged  tendency  to 
over-emphasize  the  self-importance  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  make  them  snobbish  will  not  be 
dealt  with.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
nothing  in  the  course  of  Cleveland’s  experi¬ 
ment  would  show  that  such  objections  are 
valid.  The  influence  of  a  good  teacher 
will  easily  counterbalance  any  such  condi¬ 
tion  liable  to  arise. 

But,  to  resume,  because  the  bright  child  is 
very  liable  to  form  habits  of  laziness  in  the 
schoolroom,  classes  for  superior  children 
should  be  formed  as  early  as  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  first  grade  whenever  the  administra¬ 
tive  problem  of  transportation  can  be 
solved.  This  will  save  much  time  by  the 
prevention  of  the  formation  of  these  bad 
habits.  This  problem  of  transportation 
will  also  have  definite  influence  upon  grad¬ 
ing  and  grouping. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  group  shall 
consist  of  one  grade  only.  Two,  and 
sometimes  three  or  more  grades,  can  be 
handled  in  the  same  group.  While  this 
demands  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  reorganization  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  use  of  special  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  will  make  such  grouping  a  work¬ 
able  plan.  This  makes  the  problem  of 
organization  decidedly  easier.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-five  children  seems  toT)e  about  the 
right^number  for  a  group.  Certainly  this  is 
enough  to  tax  the  energy  and  resourcefulness 
of  a  teacher,  but  a  class  much  smaller  would 
probably  be  undesirable  by  reason  of  the  cost 
and  because  of  its  probable  failure  to  afford 
opportunity  for  cooperative  effort. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  reorganization 
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of  subject  matter  and  the  use  of  especially 
adapted  methods.  Without  going  into  the 
detail  of  this  aspect  of  the  work  at  once, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  such  classes  will  depend  largely  upon 
such  adjustments  being  made.  To  gather 
children  of  superior  intelligence  into  groups 
by  themselves,  and  to  attempt  to  give  them 
the  same  subject  matter  for  study  in  the 
same  old  way  will  be  of  little  avail  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  Subject  matter  must  be 
reorganized  and  methods  adapted.  This 
means  a  breaking  away  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupils  from  the  tradition  of  the 
schoolroom.  It  means  a  new  mental  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  school¬ 
room  procedure. 

One  thing  that  is  a  decided  aid  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  new  attitude  toward  work  by  teacher 
and  pupils  is  to  change  the  appearance  of 
the  schoolroom  by  the  use  of  equipment 
not  usually  found  there.  All  of  us  are 
more  or  less  influenced  by  our  surroundings. 
A  beautiful  edifice  creates  an  atmosphere 
suitable  to  w’orship.  The  atmosphere  of  a 
hospital  is  unmistakably  sensed  by  visitors. 
So,  too,  in  the  schoolroom  there  is  a  school 
atmosphere.  This  may  be  modified  if  one 
sets  about  to  do  it.  Instead  of  the  usual 
rows  of  seats  and  desks  fastened  rigidly  to 
the  floor,  either  movable  desks,  or  better 
still,  tables  and  chairs  will  do  much  to  give 
an  air  of  ease  and  freedom  to  the  class.  A 
piece  or  two  of  willow  furniture — a  rocker 
and  a  comfortable  chair  for  visitors — a  piano, 
if  there  is  room — cheerful  hangings  at  the 
windows — a  few  good  pictures — a  bookcase 
— a  victrola — any,  or  all  of  these,  as  the 
situation  dictates,  will  change  almost  any 
schoolroom,  commonplace  in  app)earance, 
to  an  attractive,  pleasant  spot  for  children. 
Furthermore,  and  much  more  important, 
such  furnishings  will  be  of  actual  value  in 
creating  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher 
and  children  that  here  is  a  place  where  new 
things  may  be  tried,  and  old  things  discarded 
— that  they  are  not  to  be  held  by  tradition — 
that  they  may  think  and  act  in  freedom.  If 
this  theory  is  doubted,  just  try  it. 

But  grouping,  grading,  testing,  equip¬ 


ment,  or  anything  else,  important  as  each 
may  be,  will  not  carry  very  far  unless  the 
greatest  care,  skill,  and  judgment  are  used 
in  the  selection  of  the  teacher.  What  type 
of  teacher  is  best  suited  for  work  with  the 
gifted  child?  First,  she  should  have  an 
interest  in  the  problem,  and  an  eagerness  to 
do  pioneer  work  in  this  field;  she  should  be 
of  high  intelligence,  well  above  the  average, 
so  much  so  that  she  will,  at  all  times,  be 
able  to  lead  and  inspire  the  imagination 
of  her  pupils.  Above  all,  that  most  dis¬ 
tressing  of  situations  should  be  avoided — 
bright  children  in  charge  of  a  dull  teacher. 
She  should  have  a  fund  of  general  informa¬ 
tion,  for  she  will  surely  need  it  while  work¬ 
ing  with  children  of  this  type.  She  should 
be  well  grounded  in  theory  and  practice. 
She  should  know  not  only  how  to  accomplish 
the  task  of  the  schoolroom,  but  why  such 
tasks  should  be  attempted.  She  should 
have  an  inspiring  personality  and  she 
should  possess  plenty  of  initiative.  Her 
health  should  be  good.  True,  all  these  are 
but  the  requirements  of  the  excellent  teacher 
whatever  her  w’ork,  but  the  point  is  that 
these  are  qualities  especially  needed  in  teach¬ 
ing  gifted  children.  Here  teacher  as  well  as 
children  must  be  of  the  superior  type. 

As  to  the  employment  of  special  teachers 
in  art,  music,  and  the  foreign  languages,  this 
will  depend  largely  upon  circumstances. 
Certainly  instruction  should  be  furnished 
in  these  subjects,  and  frequently  this  will 
mean  the  employment  of  special  teachers  for 
the  work.  The  decision  in  this  matter  will 
rest  largely  upon  the  opportunity  that  is 
furnished  in  these  various  branches  by  the 
system  in  which  the  special  class  is  located. 

For  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychological 
aspects  of  this  work,  the  services  of  a  trained 
psychologist  are  necessary,  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  movement 
will  hinge  largely  upon  the  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  that  such  an  expert  will  deduce.  Little 
is  known  about  what  methods  of  instruction 
are  desirable  for  this  type  of  child,  though  it 
is  believed  that  some  methods  are  parti¬ 
cularly  adapted  to  them  and  others  are  not. 
It  is  here  that  the  trained  psychologist  can 
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be  of  help.  The  very  selection,  too,  of 
children  for  this  special  instruction  should 
be  handled  only  by  such  an  expert.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  individual  testing  of 
children.  There  are  numerous  questions 
continually  arising  that  make  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  an  expert  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  and  his  services  of  the  greatest  value. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  know  a  good  deal  of 
the  history  of  these  children,  and  also  to 
keep  parents  informed  of  affairs  and  in 
sympathy  with  them,  someone  should  be 
made  responsible  for  these  aspects  of  the 
work.  The  teacher  will  be  kept  busy  enough 
by  her  classroom  duties,  for  her  task  will  be 
no  ordinary  one,  and  these  important  duties 
will  probably  have  to  be  given  over  to  some¬ 
one  else.  Home  visiting  should  be  pursued 
regularly  and  conscientiously,  first  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  teacher  with  the 
children’s  history  and  the  facts  of  their  home 
lives,  and  second,  to  enable  those  adjust¬ 
ments  to  be  made  which  are  necessary  in  all 
schools.  If  this  work  does  not  take  all  of  the 
visitor’s  time,  the  remainder  of  it  can  be 
well  employed  in  helping  the  teacher  ar¬ 
range  visits  to  outside  places  of  interest — a 
form  of  activity  which  should  be  largely  used. 
Perhaps  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  work,  the  quality  most  greatly 
to  be  desired  in  such  a  visitor  is  tact. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  new  develop¬ 
ments  may  be  brought  about  in  a  school 
system.  One  is  through  reorganization 
within  the  system,  without  a  knowledge  or 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  as 
to  its  significance.  Such  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  will  be  accompanied 
of  course,  by  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  other  way 
of  developing  a  school  system  is  by  the 
organization  of  new  work,  the  public  at  the 
same  time  being  kept  well  informed  of  its 
progre.ss  and  meaning.  This  invites  interest. 
Between  the  two,  choice  is  easy.  The  first 
courts  disaster,  the  second  invites  support. 

With  the  establishment  of  classes  for  gifted 
children,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
public  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  and 
significance  of  the  movement.  One  of 


the  most  effective  ways  of  doing  this  is  by 
means  of  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
interested  citizens  who  should  be  expected 
to  give  their  aid  to  the  work.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  might  well  consist  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  men  and  women  of  influence  in  the 
community,  whose  duty  would  fall  roughly 
under  three  heads — propaganda,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  extra-school  activities,  and  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  extra  finances.  Such  a 
committee  may  be  so  made  up  as  to  reach 
circles  which  ordinarily  have  little  interest 
in  public  school  affairs.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  work  of  the  schools  in  general,  and 
with  gifted  children  in  particular,  may  be 
made  known  to  these,  and  their  support  en¬ 
listed.  Such  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
public  schools  may  become  of  great  value 
and  should  never  be  neglected. 

There  are  certain  advantages  that  should 
be  offered  gifted  children  which  could  not 
justly  be  expected  of  any  public  school 
system.  These  necessarily  must  come  from 
somewhere  else  and  it  is  in  supplying  them 
that  a  citizens’  committee  can  be  of  value. 
Without  being  too  explicit  upon  this  point, 
let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  pupils  showing 
particular  talent  in  art  or  music  should  be¬ 
come  the  care  of  individual  members  who 
may  be  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
such  pupils  special  help.  In  furnishing 
extra  equipment,  in  making  possible  hot 
luncheons  for  pupils  who  have  to  travel  a 
distance  to  school,  in  furnishing  car  fare  to 
such  pupils,  and,  perhaps,  in  furnishing 
expert  psychological  advice,  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  can  be  helpful.  As  the  work  with 
these  children  develops,  many  other  ways 
of  aiding  will  appear,  and  the  organization 
and  continued  interest  of  such  a  committee 
can  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery. 

These,  then,  are  the  high  spots  of  the 
organization  of  classes  for  gifted  children, 
as  existing  in  Cleveland.  To  be  sure,  these 
classes  are  upon  an  experimental  basis, 
and  what  exists  to-day  in  organization, 
teaching  methods,  curriculum,  etc.,  may  be 
modified  to-morrow  in  view  of  experience. 
It  is  only  in  such  procedure  that  hope  of 
eventually  solving  the  whole  problem  rests. 
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IT  IS  often  said  that  there  are  after  all 
only  about  three  major  problems  in 
state  school  administration.  The  fijgt 
is  that  of  securing  a  proper  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  organization — one  under  which  real 
and  substantial  progress  can  be  made.  The 
second  is  the  problem  of  securing  adequate 
finance,  so  that,  given  proper  educational 
organization,  the  right  type  of  educational 
program  may  be  carried  out .  The  third,  and 
the  one  with  which  I  shall  deal  briefly  in  this 
paper,  is  that  of  securing  a  teaching  force 
capable  of  effective  service,  once  good  educa¬ 
tional  organization  and  adequate  finance 
are  secured.  These  three  problems  underlie, 
in  one  way  or  another,  almost  all  other 
problems  of  state  educational  organization 
and  administration,  and  the  position  of  a 
state  system  of  public  instruction  to-day  is 
to  be  determined  largely  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  state  has  dealt  with  and  solved 
these  three  fundamental  problems. 

Turning  to  the  specific  problem  of  a 
trained  teaching  force  for  a  state,  we  find 
that  this  in  turn  involves  a  number  of 
subordinate  problems.  It  cannot  be  solved 
merely  by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
normal  schools,  nor  can  it  be  solved  merely, 
by  the  creation  of  a  system  of  certification 
which  requires  every  teacher  to  hold  some 
form  of  state  certificate.  It  is  a  deeper  and 
more  complicated  problem  than  this,  and 
one  involving  questions  of  state  policy  in  a 
number  of  different  directions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  ask  or  answer  the 
question  which  has  been  raised  here  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  specific  training  of 
teachers  is  possible  or  desirable.  I  think  we 
may  regard  that  question  as  having  been 
settled  long  ago,  and  that  everywhere  to-day 
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those  who  have  worked  with  teachers  know 
that,  regardless  of  the  native  ability  with 
which  we  start,  training  can  add  many 
qualities  which  are  distinctly  advantageous 
for  the  school.  While  we  must  admit  that 
teacher-training  institutions  do  at  times 
graduate  a  few  who  may  be  inferior  to  the 
few  who  seem  to  teach  almost  by  instinct, 
nevertheless  the  great  bulk  of  our  teachers 
do  not  belong  to  either  class,  but  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  those  who  learn  chiefly  by  example 
and  precept  and  practice,  and  hence  profit 
greatly  by  study  and  training  in  a  well- 
organized  teacher-training  school.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  and  always  admitting  excep¬ 
tions,  probably  the  poorest  teachers  we  find 
to-day  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  untrained 
teachers  in  our  rural  schools  who  have  had 
no  training  and  have  come  in  through  the 
local  teachers’  examination  route,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  young  Ph.  D.,  thoroughly  in¬ 
nocent  of  all  pedagogical  procedure,  who  is 
trying  to  teach  in  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

.  What  a  state  may  demand  in  the  way  of 
training  of  its  teachers  is,  at  bottom,  largely 
a  financial  question.  We  can  have  about 
what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for,  and  little 
more.  If  we  want  well-educated  and  well- 
trained  teachers  for  our  schools,  we  must 
expect  to  pay  salaries  comparable  with  those 
paid  in  other  forms  of  the  public  service — 
firemen,  policemen,  stenographers — ^plus  an 
added  increment  for  the  extra  years  of  prep¬ 
aration  and  training  required.  With  the 
increasing  number  of  occupations  opening 
up  to  both  men  and  women,  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  certain  that,  in  the  future,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  pay  salaries  to  teachers 
fully  comparable  with  those  paid  in  other 
lines  of  work  demanding  equivalent  training. 
W'^ith  the  present  rather  general  desire  on  the 
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part  of  normal  school  presidents  to  push  up 
the  number  of  years  of  training  required  for 
entering  the  work  of  teaching,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  added  year  of  train¬ 
ing  will  call  for  a  corresponding  salary  in¬ 
crement. 

It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  fill  the 
teaching  positions  of  a  state  with  high  school 
graduates  who  have  had  no  professional 
training,  or  at  most  not  over  a  year  in  a 
short  high  school  course  given  at  home,  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  ask  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  to  spend  from  two  to  four 
years  in  a  normal  school,  and  away  from 
home.  If  a  state  intends  to  require  two  to 
three  years  of  professional  preparation,  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school,  for  entering  on  the 
work  of  teaching,  which  a  number  of  our 
states  now  ask  and  which  the  needs  of 
modem  elementary  education  demand,  the 
state  must  be  prepared  to  add  materially  to 
the  cost  of  its  educational  system.  This 
is  why  adequate  finance  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  any  general  state  plan  for  teacher 
training.  Teaching,  also,  under  present 
conditions  of  employment,  where  most 
teachers  at  the  close  of  each  year  are  auto¬ 
matically  out  of  a  position,  calls  for  a  certain  - 
increment  to  cover  risks  incident  to  such 
employment. 

In  the  matter  of  the  teachers’  training, 
as  in  other  phases  of  the  work  of  state 
educational  administration,  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  state  to  set  minimuJiL  stand¬ 
ards,  below  which  none  of  the  communities 
that  together  make  up  the  state  shall  be 
allowed  to  go.  The  state  may  even  classify 
its  subdivisions  on  the  basis  of  population, 
teachers  employed,  or  assessed  wealth,  and 
permit  of  different  minima  to  the  different 
classifications.  This  when  done  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  that  the  state  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  to 
equalize  requirements,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
the  state  permits  certain  communities  to 
satisfy  the  standards  of  the  state  on  a  lower 
basis  than  do  others  which  are  more  fortun¬ 
ate  in  the  matter  of  this  world’s  goods. 
Theoretically  we  ought  to  have  as  good 
teachers  for  our  rural  schools  as  for  our  city 


schools;  practically  we  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  them.  Practically  also,  as  long  as  we 
retain  the  district  system  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration,  with  its  little  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  inadequate  equipment  and 
instruction,  and  poor  living  conditions  for 
the  teacher,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  an 
equivalent  type  of  teacher  for  our  rural 
schools,  even  were  we  able  to  pay  an  equal 
salary  for  them. 

In  establishing  standards,  the  state  ought 
to  be  careful  to  establish  as  high  minimum 
standards  as  conditions  will  permit,  but 
not  maximum  standards.  The  way  should 
always  be  kept  open  for  cities  and  towns 
desiring  to  do  so  to  exceed  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  state  as  much  as  they  see 
fit  to  exceed  them.  This  should  be  done 
because  nearly  all  our  substantial  progress 
has  come  from  some  community  exceeding 
the  general  standards  of  the  state,  and  thus 
opening  the  way  for  a  later  advance. 

To  prepare  teachers  for  service  we  have 
everywhere  evolved  the  normal  school,  and 
this  institution  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixture 
in  American  public  education.  Beginning 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  thirties  of  the 
last  century,  the  normal  school  remained 
a  questionable  institution  in  the  public 
estimation  until  after  the  work  of  Sheldon 
at  Oswego  in  the  sixties.  It  was  generally 
accepted  by  our  people,  however,  by  the 
eighties,  and  reached  its  full  tide  by  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century.  While  we 
have  since  modified  its  instruction,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  modify  it  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  changing  needs  in  our 
educational  work,  the  normal  school  as  an 
institution  has  been  fully  established  with  us, 
for  at  least  two  generations,  as  an  important 
instrument  for  the  preparation  of  those  who 
are  to  teach  in  our  schools. 

The  character  of  the  training  given  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  in  these  institutions  has 
naturally  changed  with  time,  and  should 
change  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Originally  academic 
institutions,  later  changed  into  institutions 
for  the  study  of  methods  and^he  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  teaching  technique,  then  again  ex- 
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panded  to  give  more  extended  academic 
instruction,  the  normal  schools  as  we  now 
realize  must  be  changed  into  institutions 
that  will  give  to  teachers  the  fundamental 
knowledge  needed  for  the  understanding  of 
a  modern  world,  as  well  as  clearer  concep¬ 
tions  as  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  American  education.  We  need 
to  give  to  our  prospective  teachers  some  out¬ 
look  on  the  world  of  science,  commerce, 
industry,  and  government,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  train  their  pupils  more  effectively 
than  at  present  for  intelligent  citizenship 
in  a  modern  world. 

But  the  teacher  who  has  passed  through 
the  normal  school  must  not  be  considered 
as  a  perfected  teacher.  Instead,  we  have 
really  only  begun  the  process  of  training  her. 
The  foundations  have  been  laid,  but  the  real 
teacher  is  still  to  be  made.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  time,  and  the  final  outcome  is  to  be 
largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  helpful  supervision  she  receives 
during  the  next  five  to  eight  years  of  her 
teaching  life.  It  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  principal  under  whom  she  teaches  to 
spend  some  years  in  transforming  the  nor¬ 
mal-trained  girl  into  a  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  and  proficient  teacher,  knowing  aims^ 
and  means  and  processes  thoroughly,  and*^ 
conscious  of  her  power.  In  our  city  and  ^ 
town  schools  this  is  clearly  possible  and 
generally  it  is  done.  It  is  in  our  rural 
schools,  as  at  present  organized  and  ad¬ 
ministered,  that  the  failure  to  do  this  is 
most  common  and  most  serious  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Yet  there  is  no  real  reason  why 
this  should  be  so — aside  from  the  retention 
of  the  long-outgrown  district  system  and 
thoroughly  inadequate  rural  supervision. 
It  is  just  as  possible  to  provide  good  schools 
and  thoroughly  supervised  schools  for  most 
country  children  as  it  is  to  provide  them  for 
town  and  city  children.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  doing  so  is  that  our  rural  population  does 
not  really  want  it  done. 

.  During  these  first  few  years,  at  least,  the 
beginning  teacher  should  be  forced  to  be  a 
‘constant  student.  To  this  end  the  state 
should  so  set  conditions  surrounding  certifica¬ 


tion,  tenure,  and  pay  that  the  premiums  will 
all  be  placed  on  the  side  of  her  becoming  such. 
While  pay  schedules  and  conditions  of  tenure 
can  be  made  of  service  here,  the  real  control, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  should  be  through 
control  of  the  legal  right  to  teach — that  is, 
through  control  of  teacher  certification.  The 
normal  school  diploma,  very  properly,  is  in 
nearly  all  states  recognized  as  a  certificate 
upon  which  the  graduate  may  begin  teaching. 
Very  improperly,  though,  it  is  quite  generally 
accepted  as  a  permanent  certificate,  and  be¬ 
comes  virtually  a  life  certificate  for  teaching  | 
from  the  day  of  its  issuance.  This  is  a 
fundamentally  wrong  conception  of  the 
whole  problem  of  teacher  training.  The 
graduate  of  the  normal  school  cannot,  by 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  be  made  into 
a  finished  teacher  by  the  time  of  her  gradua 
tion.  Her  training  has  been  intended  to  get 
her  ready  to  begin  service,  but  it  ought  never  ' 
to  be  regarded  that  in  the  normal  school  she  v 
finished  her  training.  To  give  her  a  life  di-  \ 
ploma  on  graduation  is  perhaps  the  surest , 
way  to  establish  such  an  idea  in  her  mind. 

The  graduate  of  a  normal  school  should 
be  given,  on  the  basis  of  her  diploma  of 
graduation,  a  temporary  certificate,  good 
for  but  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  she  ought  to  be  expected  to  offer 
new  evidence  as  to  proficiency  and  progress, 
after  which  the  diploma  should  become  the 
basis  for  the  issuance  of  a  regular  certificate, 
good  for  teaching  for  the  regular  period  of  time 
as  provided  by  the  state  laws.  This  should 
be  for  five  or  six  years.  After  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  longer  period  of  service,  and  the 
offering  of  clear  evidence  that  the  teacher 
during  this  additional  period  has  developed 
her  technique  and  kept  herself  alive  pro¬ 
fessionally,  the  life  diploma  may  finally  be 
granted.  The  doctor,  lawyer,  architect,  and 
engineer  are  obliged  to  study  continually  as 
a  condition  to  progress  or  even  employment, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason,  given  an  adequate 
salary  basis,  why  the  teacher  should  not  be 
required,  in  the  interest  of  efficient  public 
service,  to  offer  a  similar  type  of  evidence 
as  a  condition  for  life  certification. 

No  state  scheme  for  teacher  training  can 
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be  regarded  as  complete  that  does  not 
also  involve  a  well-graded  plan  of  teacher 
certification,  under  which  the  beginner 
starts  at  the  bottom  and  advances,  as  she 
gives  evidence  of  proficiency  and  study, 
through  a  series  of  graded  certification 
stages  until  she  finally  reaches,  after  ten  to 
twelve  to  fifteer.  years  of  service,  the  final 
life-diploma  cer':ificate.  This  should  never 
be  granted  on  tlie  basis  of  service  alone,  but 
always  on  the  basis  of  service  plus  repeated 
evidence  of  study  and  increased  teaching 
efficiency.  When  granted,  it  should  single 
out  the  most  capable  and  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  tl  e  state.  Still  more,  there 
should  be  different  types  of  life  diplomas, 
one  to  be  grinted  for  service  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  one  for  service  in  the  high 
school,  one  ff>r  supervisory  service,  etc. 

Still  another  phase  of  a  rational  state 
J.  policy  in  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers  should  be  that  of  keeping  state 
certification  open  so  that  competent  teachers 
from  other  states,  whose  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  up  to  a  certain  determined  standard, 
may  be  able  to  enter  and  be  certificated  for 
work  in  the  state  without  the  necessity  of 
passing  a  long  and  technical  examination. 
Any  state  can  produce  enough  poorly  edu¬ 
cated  and  poorly  trained  teachers  for  its 
schools,  and  there  is  consequently  no  point 
in  admitting  such  from  other  states,  but  no 
state  has  such  a  surplus  of  well-educated 
and  trained  and  experienced  teachers  that 
it  can  afford  to  set  up  barriers  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  competent  and  well-trained  teachers 
from  the  outside.  It  is  the  absence  of  such 
barriers  that  has  given  such  states  as 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  Utah,  and 
Washington  so  many  well-trained  Eastern 
teachers.  Coming  to  the  West  and  liking 
the  country,  they  have  found  that  their 
professional  training  and  good  experience 
in  the  East  enable  them  to  be  certificated  for 
service  without  the  necessity  of  passing  an 
examination  in  each  county  where  they  may 
desire  to  work.  If  their  training  is  only 
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a  little  below  standard,  they  usually  can 
complete  the  necessary  requirements  in 
some  summer  session. 

The  different  elements  I  have  enumerated 
constitute,  it  seems  to  me,  the  main  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  fundamentally  sound  state 
policy  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
state  service.  One  of  the  first  essentials  I. 
is  adequate  finance,  that  yoUng-pe^le  -of 
promise  may  be  attracted  to  teaching,  and 
that  well-trained  and  experienced  teachers 
from  elsewhere  may  be  drawn  into  the 
state’s  service.  A  second  essential  is  as  >• 
high  minimum  standards  for  entering  on 
teacher  preparation  and  for  graduation 
from  the  state  normal  schools  as  the  state 
feels  that  it  can  afford.  Such  standards 
ought  certainly  to  involve  at  least  a  high 
school  education  for  entering,  and  at  least 
two  years  of  training  before  graduation. 

The  preparation  given  in  any  school  can  be 
at  best  preparatory,  and  it  should  be 
distinctively  forward-looking  in  character. 
After  graduation  the  new  teacher  should  be  %. 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  graduate  apprentice, 
about  to  become  a  journeyman  workman 
under  some  master  craftsman  to  complete 
the  preparation  necessary  to  become  in  time 
a  master  craftsman  herself.  This  involves 
adequate  and  professional  supervision,  fur- 
ther  study  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  and  • 
a  state  system  of  certification  that  will 
gradually  and  by  stages  lead  the  way  to  the 
full  recognition  of  the  master  craftsman  as  a 
life-certificated  teacher  in  the  state.  Salary 
schedules  and  conditions  of  tenure  should 
also  recognize  these  stages  in  the  process  of 
making  a  well-educated  and  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  for  the  schools  of  the  state. 
The  development  of  a  state  policy  for  the 
training  and  certification  of  teachers  means  j 
more  than  just  this,  as  it  leads  in  turn  to  the  ’ 
building  up  of  all  phases  of  a  state’s  school 
system  by  reason  of  the  highly  professional 
character  of  the  service  which  the  state  ob¬ 
tains  from  the  well-trained  teachers  in  its 
schools. 
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The  community  life  of  the  colonists, 
out  of  which  the  early  colleges  de¬ 
veloped,  was  simple,  and  was  carried 
on  by  men  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
resi>ect  of  their  fellows.  Plymouth  colony, 
for  example,  was  without  the  service  of  a 
lawyer  for  many  years.  Neither  seal  nor 
signature  was  required  in  the  transfer  of  land. 
The  parties  concerned  appeared  in  person 
before  the  recorder  who  made  an  entry  of 
the  transaction.  The  scientific  foundation 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  was  limited  to 
such  science  courses  as  the  colleges  offered 
and  to  the  clinics  attended  during  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  with  a  practising  physi¬ 
cian.  The  responsibility  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  youth  was  so  closely 
linked  with  the  responsibility  for  his  moral 
development  that  no  special  place  existed 
for  the  teacher  apart  from  the  ministry. 
These  conditions  led  to  the  establishment 
of  colleges  with  cultural  curricula  that  were 
regarded  as  equally  fundamental  for  the 
different  professions.  While  many  of  the 
early  colleges  were  established  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  ministers,  the  curricula  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  were  non-technical,  consisting  of  the 
study  of  Greek,  philosophy,  and  mathema¬ 
tics.  A  little  later,  history  and  science  were 
added  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  university,  in  its  generally  accepted 
meaning,  is  of  very  recent  growth,  having 
developed  for  the  most  part  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  transition  from 
the  early  college  to  the  modem  university, 
with  its  numerous  specialized  schools  and 
colleges,  has  been  gradual,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  wide  variations  in  stand¬ 
ards,  organizations,  and  content.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  introduction  of 
one  or  more  courses  directed  toward  specific 


ends,  followed  by  the  addition  of  other  spec¬ 
ialized  courses  and  the  organization  of  these 
enlarged  groups  of  courses  into  departments 
as  integral  parts  of  the  colleges  of  letters  and 
science,  paved  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  professional  schools  and  colleges  which 
constitute  our  modern  university.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity 
at  Harvard  was  established  in  1721,  but  the 
separate  faculty  of  divinity  was  not  organ¬ 
ized  until  1819.  Even  to-day,  we  find  facil¬ 
ities  for  study  in  the  different  specialized 
fields  in  all  stages  of  development.  While 
there  have  been  standardizing  agencies  in 
each  of  the  professional  groups,  there  still 
exists  a  marked  variation  among  institutions 
in  approximately  the  same  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Until  recently,  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
those  responsible  for  the  work  in  our  colleges 
of  letters  and  science  of  our  universities 
was  to  regard  work  organized  with  reference 
to  specific  ends  as  of  questionable  educa¬ 
tional  value,  and  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
preserve  intact  the  humanities  and  the  pure 
sciences.  This  conservatism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  lack  of  a  psychological  and 
social  foundation  for  the  determination  of 
values  by  the  advocates  of  the  more  special¬ 
ized  activities,  on  the  other,  resulted  in  a 
controversy  that  has  been  long  and  heated, 
and  almost  equally  futile.  More  recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  to  disregard  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  old  controversy  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  relations  of  the  work  of  the  college 
of  letters  and  science  and  the  professional 
colleges  and  schools  on  their  merits  and  with 
reference  to  present  social  needs.  Among 
the  influences  that  have  caused  this  change 
of  attitude,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
(a)  the  need  for  a  higher  degree  of  selection 
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of  students  who  are  to  enter  the  various 
specialized  activities,  (b)  the  need  for  a 
scientific  foundation  for  the  more  technical 
activities,  (c)  the  need  for  economy  of  time, 

(d)  the  development  of  a  more  rational  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  learning  process,  and 

(e)  the  need  for  a  social  consciousness,  social 
intellect,  and  the  ideal  of  a  service  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  those  special  activ¬ 
ities  which  make  large  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  society. 

(a)  Our  faith  in  education  as  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  democracy  has  resulted  in  a  number 
of  movements  that  have  not  only  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  attendance  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  have  increased 
the  attendance  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  well.  This  marked  increase  in 
the  demand  for  higher  education  has  elimin¬ 
ated  the  competition  for  students  that  once 
existed  among  the  cultural  and  professional 
colleges,  and  has  brought  to  the  front  the 
common  problems  of  selecting  those  best 
fitted  to  enter  the  different  professions  and  of 
directing  young  people  toward  the  special¬ 
ized  activities  in  numbers  somewhat  nearly 
approximating  the  demands  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  fields.  In  a  survey  of  the  vocational 
preferences  of  the  boys  in  a  number  of  high 
schools,  it  was  learned  that  sixty  per  cent, 
were  directing  their  attention  toward  the 
professions,  whereas  only  four  per  cent,  were 
actually  needed  in  these  activities;  thirty 
per  cent,  were  preparing  for  business,  while 
only  twelve  per  cent,  would  engage  in  com¬ 
mercial  work.  On  the  other  hand,  four  per 
cent,  expressed  a  preference  for  the  mechanic 
arts  and  industries  and  six  per  cent,  for 
agriculture,  whereas  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
were  actually  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  industry  and  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  our 
boys  would  actually  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  From  such  investigations  as  these 
we  see  the  need  of  a  more  rational  basis  for 
the  selection  of  the  activities  in  which  young 
men  and  women  are  to  engage.  While 
secondary  schools  may  make  a  beginning  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  much  will  re¬ 
main  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
accomplish.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 


work  of  our  universities,  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
of  letters  and  science  is  to  give  the  young 
men  and  women  some  understanding  of 
the  type  of  mental  activity  involved  in  the 
various  specialized  fields  and  an  appreciation 
of  their  own  capacities  for  participation  in 
one  or  more  of  them.  These  two  years  of 
general  cultural  work  will  also  provide  a 
scientific  foundation  for  the  special  training 
that  is  to  follow,  and  lead  to  some  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  social  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  work  in  which  they  may  en¬ 
gage.  As  the  number  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  who  enter  the  higher  institutions  in¬ 
creases,  the  problem  of  selection  becomes 
more  acute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
educational  institutions  may  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  scientific  basis  for  this  selection 
than  now  prevails,  but  in  any  case,  selection 
must  be  made  on  the  best  basis  possible. 

(b)  The  growing  complexity  and  demands 
of  society  and  the  advancement  of  science 
have  resulted  in  an  elaborated  and  prolonged 
technical  training  for  the  professions  which 
can  be  mastered  only  by  such  students  as 
have  made  some  scientific  preparation  before 
they  begin  their  technical  study.  During 
the  last  generation  the  standard  of  admission 
to  medical  schools,  for  example,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  through  successive  stages  from  grad¬ 
uation  from  an  eighth  grade  elementary 
school  to  the  completion  of  a  four  year  high 
school  course  and  two  to  four  years  of  college 
work.  This  same  tendency  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  entrance  requirements,  as  well  as  the 
standards  in  the  specialized  fields,  may  be 
observed  in  other  professions,  though  per¬ 
haps  in  not  so  marked  a  degree. 

(c)  The  increase  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  professional  schools  and  the 
extension  of  the  time  necessary  to  complete 
the  required  work,  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  the  value  of  the  returns  from 
this  increased  outlay  of  time  and  money, 
and  the  needs  of  society  for  trained  workers 
have  resulted  in  a  demand  for  more  intensive 
work  in  the  training  of  men  and  women  for 
the  different  professions.  This  demand  for 
economy  of  time  has  caused  the  work  of  all 
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tj’pes  of  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  graduate  school  to  be  closely  scrutinized 
and  evaluated.  Efforts  toward  economy 
have  been  directed,  for  the  most  part,  toward 
the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  our  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  the  correlation  of  the  work 
of  our  colleges  of  letters  and  science  and  the 
work  of  our  professional  schools.  There 
have  been  a  few  efforts  to  economize  time  in 
the  completion  of  the  letters  and  science 
course  without  any  consideration  of  the 
professional  work  that  may  follow  and  which 
would  compensate  in  part  for  any  work 
omitted.  This  economy  has  usually  been 
effected  either  by  organizing  the  work  of  the 
university  on  the  four  quarter  basis  as  at 
Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  Stanford,  or  by 
granting  additional  credit  for  superior  work, 
as  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The 
more  generally  adopted  plan  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  combined  courses  which  lead  to  both 
a  cultural  and  a  professional  degree,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  of  one  or  two  years  of 
time.  Some  statistics  and  further  details  of 
this  organization  will  be  presented  a  little 
later. 

(d)  The  better  understanding  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  made  possible  by  modern  experi¬ 
mental  psychology  and  the  redetermination 
of  the  objectives  and  content  of  education 
as  the  result  of  the  development  of  the 
scientific  study  of  education,  have  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  work  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  are  beginning  to  influence 
the  work  of  our  colleges  and  universities  as 
well  as  our  secondary  schools.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  native  ability,  in¬ 
dividual  interests,  and  social  needs  are  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  every  phase  of  the 
educative  process  and  that  real  growth  or 
development  comes  only  through  participa¬ 
tion  or  sharing  in  the  activities  involved,  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  faith  in  curricula  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  humanities  and  the  pure 
sciences.  While  the  old  type  of  curricula 
meets  the  needs  of  some,  different  avenues 
for  the  attainment  of  a  common  goal  must 
be  provided  for  the  many  who  possess  differ¬ 
ent  capacities,  different  exp)eriences,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  interests,  so  that  the  semi-professional 


work  of  our  colleges  of  letters  and  sciences 
and  the  more  technical  work  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  receive  a  recognition  to-day 
that  was  not  granted  a  decade  ago. 

(e)  The  broad-minded  leaders  in  the 
special  fields  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  great  danger  both  to  the  professions 
and  to  society  in  a  high  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  unless  the  special  study  is  prefaced  or 
accompanied  by  a  socializing  influence  to 
give  it  ballast.  Professional  eflBciency  is 
essential,  but  professional  eflBciency  without 
regard  for  the  larger  interests  of  society  is 
pernicious.  While  it  is  conceded  that  many 
of  the  so-called  cultural  courses  as  taught  are 
almost  destitute  of  liberalizing  results,  and 
that  some  of  the  work  in  the  special  fields 
may  be  so  handled  as  to  make  a  vital  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  socialization  of  the  individual, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  entrust  the  development  of  a  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  a  social  intellect,  and  the  ideal  of 
service  to  the  specialists,  any  more  than  it  is 
safe  to  entrust  the  technical  training  to  those 
whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  social  rather 
than  in  the  technical  aspect  of  the  work. 
There  are  instances  where  professional  col¬ 
leges  give  the  technical  stamp  to  work  that  is 
non-technical  in  nature,  thereby  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  larger  social  objectives  to  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  economic  ends  emphasized  in  all  the 
professional  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  attitude  may  not  become  general,  and 
that  the  organization  of  the  professional  col¬ 
leges  and  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
cultural  and  professional  schools  may  result 
in  the  development  of  a  social  consciousness 
that  is  commensurate  with  the  social  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  special  activity  pursued,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  a  thorough  scientific  and 
technical  training. 

In  order  to  determine  the  standards  main¬ 
tained  in  professional  schools  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  the  professional  colleges  and 
schools  bear  to  the  college  of  letters  and 
science,  a  limited  study  was  made  of  the 
year  books  of  the  universities.  The  list  of 
institutions  studied  includes  all  the  leading 
universities  on  private  foundation  as  well  as 
state  universities.  Independent  professional 
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colleges  were  not  included.  The  data  se¬ 
cured  from  this  source  were  supplemented 
by  the  data  received  in  replies  to  question¬ 
naires  sent  direct  to  the  universities.  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  nature  and  scope  of 
this  discussion  to  present  comprehensive 
tabulations  of  results  obtained;  conse¬ 
quently,  only  general  summaries  that  in¬ 
dicate  practices  and  tendencies  are  given. 

Medicine. — ^The  advancement  of  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  medical  profession  clearly  illus¬ 
trates  the  points  mentioned  above,  namely, 
that  the  colleges  of  letters  and  science  of  our 
universities  are  being  utilized  as  a  means  for 
selecting  those  best  fitted  for  study  in  this 
field,  and  for  laying  a  broader  foundation  for 
the  more  technical  work  that  is  required  in 
the  field  of  medicine. 

In  1904  the  American  Medical  Association 
began  an  active  campaign  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  of  the  men  and  women 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  This 
movement  grew  out  of  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  profession  that  there  was  an  over¬ 
supply  of  poorly  trained  physicians.  At 
that  time  there  were  approximately  160 
institutions  training  students  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  with  a  total  registration  of 
28,142  and  a  graduating  class  of  5,747. 
Out  of  this  number  of  institutions  there  were 
only  four  which  required  any  college  work, 
and  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  re¬ 
quired  as  much  as  a  four  year  high  school 
education  for  admission.  As  a  result  of  the 
campaign,  the  total  number  of  medical  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States  had  been  reduced 
in  1918  to  94  with  an  enrollment  of  13,630 
and  a  graduating  class  of  2,670.  Nine, 
or  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  accepted  students 
with  only  high  school  educations,  and  six, 
or  five  per  cent.,  admitted  students  with  one 
year  of  college  work;  while  seventy-nine,  or 
eighty-three  p)er  cent.,  required  two  or  more 
years  of  college  work  for  entrance. 

From  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of  twenty- 
four  of  our  leading  universities  which  main¬ 
tain  colleges  of  medicine,  supplemented  by 
the  data  received  in  answer  to  question¬ 
naires,  we  find  there  is  still  a  tendeney  to 
advance  the  academic  requirements  for  en¬ 


trance  to  the  medical  college.  Eighteen  of 
these  twenty-four  universities  require  two 
years  of  academic  work;  one,  two  and  one- 
half  years;  two,  three  years  (with  another 
institution  reporting  that  three  years  will 
be  required  after  1923) ;  and  three  universi¬ 
ties  require  the  bachelor’s  degree  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  college  of  medicine. 

The  influence  of  the  demand  for  economy 
of  time  is  reflected  in  this  advancement  of 
the  academic  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  medical  colleges.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-four  institutions  included  in  this 
study  offer  combined  courses  leading  to  both 
the  academic  degree  and  the  medical  degree. 
Nine  offer  combined  courses  leading  to  both 
the  bachelor  of  science  and  bachelor  of  arts 
degrees  in  combination  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine;  four  of  the  institutions 
offer  a  combined  course  leading  to  the  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  and  the  doctor  of  medicine 
degrees;  and  six  offer  combined  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  the  doctor 
of  medicine  degrees.  In  the  combined 
courses,  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  is 
granted  upon  the  completion  of  two  years 
of  work  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
and  two  years  of  work  in  the  college  of  med¬ 
icine,  except  in  two  instances  where  two 
and  one-half  years  of  letters  and  science 
work  are  required.  The  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  is  granted  in  the  combined  course 
upon  the  completion  of  three  years  of  work 
in  the  college  of  letters  and  science  and  one 
in  the  college  of  medicine.  The  arts  degree 
is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  with 
one  exception,  in  which  the  degree  is  with¬ 
held  until  the  completion  of  the  work  for 
the  professional  degree.  The  fact  that  two 
years  of  work  in  the  college  of  medicine  is 
accepted  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree, 
while  only  one  year  is  accepted  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  clearly  indicates 
that  the  bachelor  of  seience  degree  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  semi-technical  rather  than  a 
cultural  degree. 

Law. — On  account  of  the  lack  of  the 
coordinating  and  standardizing  agencies  in 
the  legal  profession  like  those  which  have 
operated  in  the  field  of  medicine,  the  law 
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schools  of  our  universities  occupy  a  much 
less  important  place  in  the  legal  profession 
than  do  the  schools  of  medicine  in  the  med¬ 
ical  profession.  The  low  standards  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  many  states,  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
to  the  work  of  the  law  schools,  the  contro¬ 
versies  among  the  numerous  organizations 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  great 
number  of  private  schools  with  no  definite 
standards  have  had  a  pronounced  influence 
on  the  development  of  standards  in  the  law 
schools  of  our  imiversities.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  these  retarding  influences  have 
been  overcome.  A  three  year  law  course 
based  on  high  school  graduation  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exceptionally  high  standard 
in  1890,  but  is  regarded  as  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  reputable  law  school  to-day. 

Marked  progress  is  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  entitled  Training 
for  the  Public  Profession  of  LaWy  published 
in  1921.  Fifteen,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent., 
of  the  law  schools  of  our  universities  ad¬ 
mitted  students  direct  from  the  high  schools; 
an  equal  number  required  one  year  of  college 
work;  nineteen  or  thirty-three  per  cent., 
maintained  a  standard  of  two  years  of  college 
work;  four,  or  seven  per  cent.,  required  three 
years;  and  three,  or  six  per  cent.,  required 
the  bachelor’s  degree  for  admission.  Some¬ 
what  higher  standards  are  maintained  in  the 
universities  replying  to  the  questionnaire. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  these  law  schools  require 
a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  work  for 
admission,  while  twenty-five  per  cent,  main¬ 
tain  higher  standards  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  accept  high  school  graduates  and 
students  with  one  year  of  college  work. 
The  University  of  Chicago  requires  two 
years  of  college  work  of  students  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  under,  one  year  of  college 
work  of  students  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  only  high  school  graduation  of  students 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  higher 
standards  shown  by  the  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  are  probably  due  in  part  to  selec¬ 
tion,  but  they  also  indicate  some  changes 
during  the  last  year.  Both  clearly  indicate 
that  the  colleges  of  letters  and  science  serve 


as  agencies  to  select  those  best  qualified  for 
service  in  the  profession  of  law  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  broader  foundation  for  the  work 
that  is  to  follow. 

A  few  law  schools  permit  college  graduates 
to  complete  the  course  in  less  time  than  is 
required  of  students  entering  with  the  min¬ 
imum  entrance  requirements.  More  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  provision  is  made  for  a 
combined  course  leading  to  both  an  academic 
and  a  professional  degree.  The  combined 
course  effects  a  saving  of  one  year,  as  thirty 
units  of  the  law  course  are  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  last  year  of  college  work,  provided  all 
other  requirements  are  met.  Twenty  of  the 
twenty-six  universities  included  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  offer  combined  courses.  Thir¬ 
teen  universities  offer  combined  courses 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  the  bache¬ 
lor  of  laws  degrees;  two,  to  the  bachelor  of 
arts  and  the  doctor  of  jurisprudence;  two,  to 
the  bachelor  of  science  and  the  bachelor  of 
laws;  and  two  to  both  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  laws  and  the  bachelor  of 
science  and  the  doctor  of  jurisprudence  de¬ 
grees.  In  one  university  no  combined  course 
is  offered  in  undergraduate  study,  but  the 
master  of  science  degree  is  given  in  a  course 
leading  to  the  doctor  of  jurisprudence.  In 
all  other  combined  courses  the  three  years 
of  academic  work  must  include  all  the  regu¬ 
lar  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

Theology. — Schools  of  theology  bear  a 
different  relation  to  colleges  of  letters  and 
science  from  that  which  any  of  the  other 
professional  schools  bear,  because  the  stand¬ 
ard  school  of  theology  is  a  graduate  school. 
There  is,  however,  a  limited  amount  of  corre¬ 
lation  with  the  graduate  work  of  the  college 
of  letters  and  science.  Three  of  the  four 
divinity  schools  that  are  integral  parts  of  the 
universities  studied,  have  provisions  whereby 
students  may  so  arrange  their  work  in  the 
school  of  theology  as  to  receive  the  master’s 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  work 
in  the  school  of  theology.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  does  not  add  to  the  time  required  to 
complete  the  work  for  the  degree  in  theology. 
Northwestern  University  has  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  that  is 
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quite  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  college  of 
letters  and  science  and  the  colleges  of  law 
and  medicine.  Students  are  permitted  to 
elect  during  their  junior  and  senior  years  a 
maximum  of  thirty  units  in  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  which  are  accepted  for 
credit  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

The  curricula  of  the  college  of  theology 
and  the  college  of  letters  and  science  are 
much  more  closely  related  to-day  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  type  of  work 
formerly  given  in  schools  of  theology,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  amount  of  church  history, 
church  doctrine,  homiletics  and  the  like, 
no  longer  meet  the  needs  of  the  ministry. 
Economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  edu¬ 
cation  must  constitute  a  very  large  part  of 
the  work  of  the  prospective  minister  so  that 
schools  of  theology  have  had  to  substitute 
work  in  these  fields  for  the  more  technical 
training  that  was  once  required  in  theology. 
The  need  for  this  newer  type  of  work  is  so 
great  that  there  is  very  great  doubt  whether 
the  schools  of  theology  of  the  older  type  will 
be  able  to  preserve  their  identity,  but  will 
become  more  definitely  correlated  with  the 
college  of  letters  and  science. 

Education.  The  relation  of  colleges  of 
letters  and  science  and  the  work  constituting 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  has  to 
be  considered  from  at  least  three  points  of 
view;  the  amount  of  advanced  standing 
granted  by  colleges  of  letters  and  science  for 
normal  school  work,  the  amount  and  content 
of  the  work  in  education  that  is  accepted 
for  credit  toward  a  liberal  arts  degree,  and 
the  place  of  education  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  our  universities.  In  the  early  phases  of 
the  movement  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers,  the  work  was  based  on  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  education  and  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  rapid  reviews  of  the  common 
school  subjects  and  the  study  of  special 
methods  in  teaching  these  subjects.  This 
work  neither  prepared  for  college  nor  pos¬ 
sessed  suflficient  academic  value  to  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  any  part  of  the  college 
course.  The  need  for  content  work  caused 
the  normal  school  courses  to  be  extended  by 
the  addition  of  work  that  was  somewhat 


comparable  with  the  academic  work  of  the 
high  schools.  At  the  present  time  in  those 
states  in  which  high  school  facilities  have 
been  quite  generally  provided,  the  normal 
schools  have  discontinued  the  secondary 
school  work  and  have  made  high  school 
graduation  the  basis  for  admission. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  1917-1918  gives  statistics  which  show 
that  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  state  nor¬ 
mal  schools  of  the  country  had  adopted  this 
standard.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
graduates  from  the  five  and  six  year  normal 
school  courses  and  the  graduates  from  the 
courses  based  on  high  school  graduation 
should  ask  for  admission  to  colleges  of  letters 
and  science  with  advanced  standing.  From 
the  limited  information  given  in  university 
catalogues  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
years  of  experience  in  evaluating  the  work 
of  normal  school  graduates,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  practice  is  quite  general  to 
grant  at  least  one  year  of  advanced  standing 
to  the  graduates  of  the  two  year  kindergarten 
and  primary  courses,  and  one  and  a  half 
years  to  the  graduates  of  the  two  year 
professional  course  organized  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  grammar  grade  teachers.  While 
the  two  years  of  normal  school  work  is  not 
regarded  as  the  academic  equivalent  of  one 
year  or  the  one  and  a  half  years  of  college 
work  for  which  it  is  accepted,  other  factors 
such  as  selection,  maturity,  and  develop¬ 
ment  gained  from  experience  in  the  school¬ 
room,  compensate  for  the  loss  in  academic 
training.  College  authorities  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  the  average  standing  of 
normal  school  graduates  during  the  last 
two  years  of  a  liberal  arts  course  has  been 
noticeably  higher  than  the  average  standing 
of  students  who  spent  the  first  two  years 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
college,  and  continued  without  interruption 
with  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Certain  exceptions  to  the  general  practice 
mentioned  above  have  been  observed.  In  a 
few  states  the  normal  schools  established 
academic  courses  that  included  much  of  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  liberal  arts 
course.  Graduates  of  these  courses  usually 
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received  suflScient  credit  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  required  work  for  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  two  years.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  universities  grant  to  graduates  of 
the  two  year  normal  school  course,  two 
years  of  credit  toward  a  bachelor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  or  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
education,  but  grant  for  the  same  work  only 
one  and  a  half  years  credit  toward  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

One  of  the  more  recent  developments 
among  normal  schools  is  the  establishment 
of  junior  college  courses,  identical  in  all 
respects  with  the  first  two  years  in  a  college 
of  letters  and  science.  Students  completing 
this  course  may  transfer  to  the  university 
without  loss  of  credit  or  may  continue  one 
or  two  years  for  professional  study  in  the 
normal  school  or  teachers  college.  The 
amount  of  advanced  standing  that  should  be 
granted  for  this  professional  work  based  on 
two  years  of  academic  study  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  heated  discussions  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  teacher  training  institutions 
and  the  university  authorities.  Thus  far,  no 
general  practice  may  be  determined.  One 
university  has  established  a  three-semester 
residence  requirement,  thereby  limiting  the 
maximum  credit  that  may  be  granted  for 
such  work  to  two  and  a  half  years.  An¬ 
other  university  requires  the  graduates  from 
the  four  years  course  to  complete  one  year 
of  residence  work  for  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
while  still  another  accepts  these  graduates  as 
candidates  for  a  master’s  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion,  but  requires  additional  work,  usually 
one  semester,  for  the  master  of  arts  degree. 

A  little  more  than  three  decades  ago  quite 
a  number  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  a  few 
of  the  larger  universities  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  what  were  known  as  normal  courses. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  establishing 
standards,  the  ill  repute  of  “pedagogy”  in 
academic  circles,  and  the  contempt  which 
the  regular  college  students  manifested 
toward  the  “normalites,”  the  movement 
died  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  developed. 
While  this  older  type  of  professional  training 
of  teachers  was  tabooed  in  university  circles, 
the  newer  and  more  scientific  work  known 


as  education  has  been  more  generously  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  beginning,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  limit  the  number  of  units  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  could  be  credited  toward  the 
letters  and  science  degrees  and  to  withhold 
credit  for  student-teaching.  The  general 
practice  at  the  present  time  in  universities 
maintaining  undergraduate  departments  of 
education  is  to  permit  the  same  amount  of 
credit  in  education  as  in  other  departments, 
and  to  grant  some  credit  for  student¬ 
teaching.  In  a  few  institutions  practice¬ 
teaching  is  required  in  excess  of  the  units 
required  for  graduation.  A  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  grant  two  units  and  others  grant  four 
units  of  credit  for  teaching  a  class  five  times 
per  week  for  one  semester. 

The  replies  to  the  questionnaires  indicate 
considerable  variation  in  the  time  at  which 
the  study  of  education  may  begin.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  universities  report  that 
education  may  be  begun  in  the  freshman 
year.  Two  universities  do  not  admit  fresh¬ 
men,  and  a  number  of  middle  western  and 
western  institutions,  about  twenty  per  cent., 
require  junior  standing  for  admission  to 
courses  in  education.  Twelve  per  cent., 
mostly  eastern  institutions,  give  work  in 
education  in  the  graduate  school  only.  In 
order  to  provide  the  proper  training  for 
special  types  of  service  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  universities  have  organized 
colleges  of  education,  offering  a  four  year 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree.  The 
degree  conferred  on  graduates  who  complete 
this  work  is  intended  to  indicate  professional 
preparation  as  well  as  cultural  attainments. 
The  two  degreees  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
conveying  this  double  meaning  are  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  education  and  the 
bachelor  of  education,  with  a  preference  for 
the  former. 

Graduate  work  in  education  leading  to 
higher  degrees  is  offered  in  all  the  larger 
universities  that  maintain  departments  of 
education.  In  a  ranking  of  the  departments 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  masters’  de¬ 
grees  granted,  education  will  rank  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  in  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  universities  that  offer  graduate  work 
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in  education.  A  somewhat  lower  ranking 
will  prevail  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  While 
there  is  considerable  sentiment  among  edu¬ 
cators  to  follow  the  example  of  Harvard 
University  and  grant  the  master  of  education 
(Ed.  M.)  instead  of  the  master  of  arts  degree 
and  the  doctor  of  education  (Ed.  D.)  instead 
of  the  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  degree 
to  students  specializing  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires  showed 
that  only  one  other  university  has  actually 
made  this  change. 

Applied  sciences. — Space  will  not  permit 
individual  treatment  of  the  applied  sciences. 
In  the  fields  most  closely  allied  with  medicine 
(pharmacy  and  dentistry)  the  standards  are 
being  gradually  advanced,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  now  require  some  college  work 
for  admission.  A  few  universities  accept  a 
limited  amount  of  work  in  these  schools  for 
credit  toward  a  letters  and  science  degree. 
At  least  two  universities  offer  a  combined 
course  leading  to  a  letters  and  science  degree 
and  to  a  technical  degree  in  pharmacy,  effect¬ 
ing  a  saving  of  one  year  in  time.  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  now  highly 
specialized  institutions,  paralleling  the  work 
of  the  colleges  of  letters  and  science.  There 
is  a  very  limited  amount  of  interchange  of 
credit  in  the  two  types  of  institutions,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
organization  more  than  on  the  content  of 
the  work.  In  a  number  of  universities  the 
first  two  years  in  engineering  are  taken  in 
the  college  of  letters  and  science,  but  the 
work  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
work  offered  during  the  first  two  years  in  a 
college  of  engineering.  Journalism  and  com¬ 
merce  are  the  two  new  colleges  that  are 
attracting  considerable  attention  and  have 
given  renewed  interest  in  the  corelation  of 
professional  and  liberal  arts  work.  Most 
universities  extend  the  same  privileges  to 
journalism  as  are  given  to  education.  There 
seems  to  be  a  determination  to  keep  the 
work  of  commerce  within  such  limits  that 
it  may  be  accorded  similar  treatment.  In  a 
few  instances,  commerce  is  so  highly  special¬ 


ized  as  to  be  placed  more  on  the  same  basis 
as  technical  colleges. 

Graduate  School.  The  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  technical  colleges  who  desire  to 
pursue  graduate  work  in  the  college  of  letters 
and  science  is  gradually  increasing.  An 
effort  was  made  to  determine  the  recognition 
granted  the  four  years  of  technical  study  in 
this  transfer  of  major  study.  All  universi¬ 
ties  are  quite  conservative  in  their  published 
statements.  The  prevailing  practice  is  to 
consider  each  individual  case  on  its  merits. 
The  replies  bearing  on  this  question  indicate 
that  two  thirds  of  the  universities  accord 
graduate  standing  to  graduates  of  schools  of 
agriculture.  The  major  study  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  one  of  the  biological  sciences. 
A  little  higher  percentage  gives  graduate 
standing  to  students  who  have  completed  a 
course  in  commerce,  and  about  fifty  per  cent, 
to  the  holders  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  en¬ 
gineering.  Students  who  have  completed 
the  combined  courses  in  law  or  medicine  are 
usually  accorded  full  graduate  standing,  but 
if  the  work  has  been  limited  to  professional 
work,  additional  study  is  usually  required 
before  a  student  will  be  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  higher  degrees.  No  uni¬ 
versity  accords  graduate  standing  to  the 
holders  of  degrees  in  pharmacy  and  den¬ 
tistry. 

The  sum  total  of  the  impressions  gained 
from  this  study  of  the  practices  and  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  field  of  higher  education  is  that 
there  is  a  sane,  determined  effort  to  readjust 
the  work  of  higher  institutions  of  learning 
to  meet  the  ends  to  be  served.  In  some 
instances,  the  conservative  attitude  prevails, 
but  it  is  a  conservatism  due  to  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  proposed  changes,  rather  than  a  con¬ 
servatism  centered  in  a  desire  to  preserve 
the  old  for  the  sake  of  the  old.  Practices 
and  tendencies  also  clearly  indicate  that 
American  education  is  not  to  be  so  domin¬ 
ated  by  technical  and  professional  interests 
as  to  limit  consideration  of  the  larger  human 
factors  which  must  guide  and  motivate  all 
specialization. 
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Probably  it  is  the  primi¬ 
tiveness  of  our  emotions 
that  blinds  us  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  calam¬ 
ity  when  gifted  youth  is  deprived  of  a  college 
education.  As  a  rule,  even  the  most  highly 
civilized  man,  though  moved  to  pity  at  the 
sight  of  a  badly  crippled  beggar,  is  quite  cal¬ 
loused  to  the  existence  of  hundreds  of 
geniuses  destined  in  this  land  of  opportunity 
never  to  express  themselves.  As  rational 
beings,  however,  we  all  realize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  loss  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
society  that  is  entailed  by  our  unwillingness 
or  inability  to  vocalize  these  “mute  in¬ 
glorious  Miltons,”  and  many  thoughtful 
people  are  now  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
provide  higher  training  for  all  who  have 
both  brains  and  industry. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  traditional  methods 
of  enabling  students  of  limited  means  to 
finance  higher  education  would  seem  to  have 
their  limitations.  The  conception  of  a  state 
university  where  every  one  may  be  trained 
in  any  line  he  wishes  with  little  or  no  charge 
for  tuition,  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the 
West.  This  movement  has  produced  two 
generations  of  scholars  and  men  of  action, 
many  of  whom  might  never  have  been  heard 
from,  had  they  lived  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
But  tuition  fees  are  not  the  only  item  in 
college  expenses,  and  even  institutions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  state  are  now  forced  to  make 
charges  that  are  beyond  the  purse  of  cer¬ 
tain  excellent  students.  The  private  col¬ 
leges,  on  the  other  hand,  in  endeavoring  to 
atone  for  the  want  of  free  tuition  by  grant  of 
scholarships  and  loans  to  poor  and  deserving 
students,  have  clearly  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all.  They  have  also  been  notori¬ 
ously  lax  in  distributing  their  funds  and 
in  requiring  or  suggesting  reimbursement. 
Specification  of  obligations  is  omitted  or 
loosely  made,  and,  in  consequence,  any  re¬ 
turn  of  the  gift  or  loan  has  frequently  been 


evaded.  Often  when  a  college  or  university 
has  found  itself  in  financial  stringency  and 
has  suggested  that  those  of  the  alumni  who 
had  been  given  scholarships  during  their 
course  should  return  the  amount  received, 
with  or  without  interest,  the  results  have 
been  very  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  even 
in  the  case  of  scholarship  holders  who  had 
become  wealthy.  Such  slipshod  methods  of 
administering  aid  tend  to  inculcate  the  habit 
of  dodging  all  financial  obligations.  They 
create  irresponsibility  and  low  business 
ideals;  are  both  unscientific  and  unethi¬ 
cal. 

Clearly  some  better  plan  for  financing 
able  students  should  be  devised.  No  democ¬ 
racy  can  afford  to  allow  its  leaders  to  go  un¬ 
trained.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  overwork  in  the  attempt  to 
earn  their  way  through  college.  A  higher 
training  is  always  purchased  too  dearly, 
when  it  is  paid  for  with  overtaxed  body  and 
brains,  or  with  low  scholarship.  Such  a 
policy,  of  course,  defeats  its  own  ends. 
In  order  that  a  plan  might  be  formulated 
that  would  avoid  both  horns  of  this  dilemma, 
an  ingenious  experiment  was  started  three 
years  ago  by  the  Harmon  Foundation,  and 
has  now  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
make  patent  some  of  its  results.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  for  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  purposes,  has  been  giving  a  large 
share  of  its  attention  to  putting  student 
loans  upon  a  respectable  business  basis. 

Believing  that  the  integrity  of  the  student 
is  the  best  possible  security  for  a  loan,  the 
Foundation  is  undertaking  through  a  term 
of  five  years  to  conduct  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  lending  to  students  with  character 
as  collateral.  The  sum  of  $150,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  purpose,  and  a  number  of 
financiers  interested  in  the  plan,  have,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  offered  substantial  funds  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  same  way.  A  further  object 
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of  the  organization  is  found  in  an  extensive 
investigation  of  existing  educational  funds, 
which  is  being  made  both  as  to  their  amount 
and  as  to  experience  in  their  administration. 
The  body  of  information  thus  gained  will  be 
available  for  any  college  or  university  that 
desires  it,  and  this  feature  of  the  project  will 
be  of  real  service  to  all  institutions  initiating 
new  schemes  or  revising  old  ones,  through 
the  data  accumulated  and  the  demonstration 
of  scientific  methods. 

In  order  to  select  only  the  most  con¬ 
servative  risks,  as  well  as  to  secure  results  as 
soon  as  possible,  loans  are  at  first  being 
granted  only  to  students  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Preference  is  also  being  shown 
to  “marginal”  students — those  whose  work 
is  in  danger  of  being  interrupted,  or  whose 
health  might  otherwise  be  injured  through 
overwork.  No  loan  for  more  than  $250  a 
year  will  be  made,  and  students  must  apply 
through  the  college  and  not  directly.  When 
an  institution  has  been  accepted  to  cooperate 
with  the  Foundation  in  its  plan,  a  faculty 
committee  is  appointed  to  pass  upon  all 
applicants.  After  the  first  beneficiaries  are 
decided  upon,  they  meet  and  choose  an 
advisory  committee — one  representative  to 
every  five  students — to  join  with  the  faculty 
body  in  selecting  the  beneficiaries  for  the 
following  year.  Thus  a  self-perpetuating 
Committee  oil  Student  Loans  is  formed  in 
every  affiliated  college. 

In  addition  to  interest  at  six  per  cent., 
each  beneficiary  agrees  to  pay  a  premium  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  borrowed,  one 
fifth  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  default  any¬ 
where  in  the  entire  list  of  affiliated  colleges 
and  four  fifths  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  his 
particular  college.  This  is  done  on  the 
recognized  business  principle  that  the  cost 
of  a  commodity  or  service  must  cover  losses. 
A  further  check  is  established  by  pledging 
each  group  to  help  the  foundation  follow  up 
delinquents  and  attempt  to  see  that  the 
entire  body  of  beneficiaries  does  not  suffer. 
Repayment  is  due  to  begin  one  year  after 
graduation  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a 
month,  but,  if  the  indebtedness  is  dis¬ 
charged  within  the  first  year  after  graduation. 


the  student  is  allowed  a  discount  of  six  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  borrowed. 

There  are  already  clear  indications  that 
this  new  plan  for  financing  higher  education 
is  working  admirably.  As  many  students 
as  have  real  needs  and  are  worthy  seem  to 
be  reached.  A  four-fold  check — through  the 
Foundation,  the  affiliated  group  of  colleges, 
the  individual  institution,  and  each  set  of 
beneficiaries — is  being  exercised,  and  the 
students  are  being  trained  in  business 
methods  and  financial  responsibility.  More¬ 
over,  those  who  have  settled  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  received  the  Foundation’s  certi¬ 
ficate  of  character,  have  found  in  it  not  only 
a  valuable  recommendation  but  an  actual 
means  of  influence  in  seeking  credit  or  other 
banking  accommodations.  The  plan  has 
thus  proved  ethical,  scientific,  and  humane. 
Large  sums  are  being  attracted  from  phil¬ 
anthropic  sources  to  be  used  on  this  basis, 
and  a  number  of  standard  colleges  have  come 
to  distribute  all  their  loan  funds  in  a  similar 
way.  Upward  of  fifty  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  of  every  possible 
type,  have  become  members  of  the  affiliated 
group.  While  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
estimate  the  value  of  this  solution  to  a 
perplexing  and  much  debated  problem  in 
college  finance,  all  present  appearances 
indicate  that  it  will  receive  a  wide  approval 
and  adoption. 

The  rapid  development 
Part-Time  Educa-  part-time  or  continua¬ 
Investment  tion  scnools  in  all  educa¬ 

tional  systems  of  any 
size  is  most  gratifying.  Within  the  last 
five  years  more  than  a  score  of  states  have 
passed  compulsory  part-time  school  laws, 
and  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
requiring  this  work  for  a  decade  or  more. 
There  are  indications  that  in  a  few  years 
all  the  states  will  enact  the  same  sort  of 
legislation.  And  already  many  of  the 
larger  cities  have  far  surpassed  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  conditions  and  facilities 
required  by  the  state  laws. 

These  part-time  schools  have  been 
founded  to  further  the  interests  of  working 
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youths  through  continued  education  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  In 
general,  the  laws  provide  that  all  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
not  high  school  graduates  and  not  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  regular  full-time  schools, 
if  residing  or  employed  in  a  district  having 
five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  shall 
attend  part-time  schools  during  the  day  for 
not  less  than  four  to  eight  hours  each  week 
during  the  regular  school  year,  and  that 
minors  without  regular  employment  shall 
attend  for  twenty  hours  each  week.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
wage-earning  youths  differ  as  widely  as  the 
characteristics  and  conditions  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  themselves,  considerable  latitude 
and  variation  have  to  be  allowed  to  those  in 
charge  of  these  schools.  There  is  likewise 
need  of  relying  upon  the  judgment  and 
wise  leadership  of  the  authorities  to  bring 
about  a  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the 
school  with  the  employer  and  with  the 
various  legal  and  voluntary  agencies  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  youth  under  eighteen. 
Certainly  the  purpose  of  continuation  train¬ 
ing  can  never  be  served  by  the  group  treat¬ 
ment,  uniform  courses  of  study,  and  formal 
methods,  which  are  altogether  too  common 
in  our  full-time  schools,  or  without  the 
active  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  employer, 
associations  of  workers,  and  other  social 
factors  in  the  community.  Part-time 
schools  are  already  being  maintained  by 
many  employers  in  factories  and  commercial 
establishments  for  the  benefit  of  their 
young  workers.  The  instruction  given  has 
for  its  aim  preparation  for  specific  jobs,  and 
training  for  promotion.  Customarily,  this 
type  of  continuation  school  serves  minors 
who  have  had  the  essential  preliminary  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  instruction.  The  assump¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  employers  of  a  portion  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  education  and 
training  of  their  young  employees  indicates 
a  favorable  point  of  view  regarding  the 
need  and  value  of  continuation  education. 
It  is  a  work  requiring  infinite  patience, 
tact,  and  industry,  and  requires  a  special 
genius  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 


teacher.  Personality,  missionary  zeal,  and 
a  spirit  of  adventure  are  needed  to  teach 
successfully  in  a  part-time  school.  No 
mere  job  holder  or  routine  slave  should 
apply  or  be  accepted. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  continuation 
school  is  to  set  up  and  put  into  effect  stand¬ 
ards  that  will  tend  to  make  a  desirable 
citizen  of  the  youth  whose  formal  education 
has  been  cut  short.  The  physical,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  social  conditions  necessary  for  this 
end  must  be  analyzed  and  the  most  effective 
plan  of  training  worked  out,  even  if  it  can 
not  be  fully  realized  in  practice.  Each 
student  must  be  examined  as  an  individual 
to  learn  what  social  and  civic  assets  he 
possesses  or  lacks,  and  a  social  treatment 
prescribed  for  his  peculiar  deficiencies.  As 
there  are  available  for  this  purpose  but  a 
limited  number  of  hours  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  year,  only  minimum  standards  can 
be  required,  and  many  outside  agencies  must 
be  requisitioned  and  developed  to  enable  the 
part-time  school  to  perform  its  social  duties 
to  the  pupil. 

Of  the  most  importance  to  the  wage-earn¬ 
ing  citizen  are  his  health  and  strength,  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  youth  and  the 
necessary  treatment  to  improve  it  should 
receive  first  attention  from  the  school. 
Where  deficiencies  appear,  the  home,  the 
dispensary,  and  other  institutions  of  society 
must  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  providing  ade¬ 
quate  physical  and  medical  facilities.  Next 
in  value  for  ensuring  good  citizenship  is  the 
ability  to  become  economically  independent, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  employers,  personnel 
managers,  and  savings  associations,  the 
pupil  must  be  furnished  such  a  range  of 
facts  and  experiences  as  will  reveal  to  him 
his  interests  and  capacities,  and  given  such 
training  as  will  teach  him  thrift  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  fundamental  school  arts — read¬ 
ing,  writing,  oral  expression,  and  ciphering — 
and  possibly  some  higher  training  come 
next,  although  these  are  necessarily  re¬ 
duced  to  such  minimum  requirements  as  are 
absolutely  essential  in  practical  life.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  wage-earning  youth  who  is 
to  become  an  effective  citizen  should  possess 
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such  a  minimal  body  of  historic,  economic, 
religious,  and  scientific  facts  as  will  give  him 
some  wider  interests,  enthusiasms,  and  vis¬ 
ion.  While  some  of  these  achievements 
are  matters  of  slow  growth,  example,  and 
informal  instruction,  they  all  play  a  part  in 
effective  citizenship,  and  as  a  social  agency 
the  continuation  schools  are  generally  holding 
themselves  responsible  for  all  this  training. 

It  is  edifying  to  note  how  fully  and 
effectively  all  these  sides  to  the  continuation 
training  are  being  carried  out  in  many  of  the 
progressive  school  systems,  such  as  those  of 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
and  Los  Angeles.  Clinics  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  work  in  personal  hygiene,  and 
periodic  assemblies  are  held  at  which  health, 
moral,  religious,  and  political  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  leading  citizens.  In  cities  where 
the  instruction  is  completely  organized, 
district  elementary  schools  have  sometimes 
been  provided  to  take  care  of  the  younger 
group  of  part-time  children  and  those  not 
yet  employed  in  vocations  for  which  ex¬ 
tension  training  can  be  given.  In  these 
schools  vocational  guidance  and  general 
civic  education,  as  well  as  the  school  arts, 
should  be  given,  but  such  training  is  less  in 
demand  in  a  system,  like  that  of  Rochester, 
where  the  junior  high  school  has  been 
properly  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
central  extension  schools  have  also  been 
established  for  improving  the  vocational 
skill  of  those  already  engaged  in  the  various 
trades.  For  such  lines  as  the  building,  me¬ 
tal,  electrical,  printing,  commercial,  home- 
making,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  trades, 
all  progressive  centers  have  organized  courses 
in  one  or  more  extension  schools.  Both 
kinds  of  continuation  schools  are  coming  to 
be  housed  in  buildings  especially  adapted 
to  their  respective  purposes,  and  have  ade¬ 
quate  equipment  for  each  type  of  work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  individual 
and  society,  no  educational  investment 
pays  better  dividends  than  that  made  by  a 
community  in  part-time  schools.  It  affords 
the  youth  who  has  left  school  early  a  new 
and  vitalizing  opportunity,  and  thus  looks 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  modern 


conception  of  democracy.  This  is  but  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  youths  who 
are  already  productive  members  of  society 
are  at  least  as  worthy  of  training  as  those 
attending  high  school  at  some  one  else’s 
expense.  Moreover,  the  continuation 
schools  add  to  the  earning  power  and 
economic  value  of  numerous  young  people 
and  thus  yield  immediate  returns  to  the 
state  in  the  form  of  improved  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  citizenship.  Greater  skill 
and  happiness  are  produced,  and  there 
ensues  a  better  understanding  of  American 
institutions  and  a  finer  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  affairs  of  the  community.  In  some  cities 
opposition  has  been  encountered  at  first  from 
selfish  and  short-sighted  employers,  who 

object  to  giving  up  the  time  of  their  youth¬ 
ful  employees  and  refuse  to  engage  any  one 
who  does  not  get  his  compulsory  schooling 
in  the  evening.  But  a  broader  view  of  self- 
interest,  if  not  the  development  of  proper 
public  spirit,  is  gradually  breaking  down 
these  objections,  and  the  part-time  school 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  cherished 
institutions  in  our  country. 

o  ,  Some  time  before  we  go 

The  Saint  Paul  .  ^ 

Conference  P^^ss  the  results  of 

the  conference  of  school 
directors  in  Saint  Paul  will  probably  be 
known.  If  this  convention  makes  an  honest 
attempt  to  advance  scientific  management 
and  improve  school  eflBciency,  it  ought  to  be 
productive  of  much  good,  but,  if  it  con¬ 
stitutes  only  another  indiscriminate  attack 
upon  the  public  schools  by  their  enemies  and 
those  who  hold  that  the  curtailment  of 
school  taxes  will  promote  industry,  the 
bombshell  will  shortly  prove  to  be  a  dud. 
The  people  of  America  hold  tenaciously 
to  a  belief  in  the  public  schools  as  the  first 
article  of  their  educational  creed,  and  woe 
to  the  politician  or  vested  interest  that 
undertakes  to  shatter  their  faith. 

The  meeting  in  itself  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Already  there  are  associations  and  annual 
meetings  of  school  directors  in  many  states, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  upon  a  national  scale.  There  is  an 
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established  and  definite  place  for  a  board  of 
control  in  our  school  administration,  and 
the  functions  and  deliberations  of  this  lay 
board  are  as  important  in  their  way  as 
those  of  the  professional  staff.  These 
boards  have  a  distinct  set  of  duties  and 
problems  in  the  way  of  general  policies, 
new  projects,  finance,  buildings,  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  appointments,  which  require 
careful  thought  and  unselfish  devotion. 
It  is  their  business  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
activities  of  the  educational  body  itself. 
They  have,  therefore,  need  of  stated  con¬ 
ventions  and  detailed  discussions,  if  waste 
is  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  money  and 
facilities  voted  for  public  education  made  to 
go  as  far  as  possible. 

The  convention  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  school  commissioner  of 
Saint  Paul.  He  has  said  that  he  is  inviting 
school  board  members  of  thirty  or  forty 
cities  “to  discuss  the  elimination  of  educa¬ 
tional  frills  and  the  retrenchment  of  mount¬ 
ing  educational  costs.”  The  convention 
is  “to  determine  what  useless  educational 
methods  and  expenditures  can  be  eliminated, 
and  to  require  superintendents  of  education 
and  construction  to  justify  their  expendi¬ 
tures  by  actual  results.”  This  statement 
would,  on  the  surface,  seem  to  be  fair  and 
in  harmony  with  the  prerogatives  of  school 
boards,  but  the  more  one  considers  the 
implications  the  more  uneasy  he  becomes. 
The  question  is  at  once  begged  by  the 
assumption  that  educational  frills  and  use¬ 
less  methods  and  expenditures  do  exist  in  our 
school  systems.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
unduly  suspicious  and  we  hope  that  the 
outcome  will  before  this  have  shown  that 
our  fears  were  groundless.  But  recent 
events  in  California,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
and  elsewhere  have  shown  how  prompt  poli¬ 
ticians  have  been  to  take  advantage  of 
passing  waves  in  popular  sentiment,  and  we 
know  that  the  term  of  Mr.  Ferguson  as 
school  commissioner  is  just  expiring  and 
that  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He 
may  be  endeavoring  to  carry  out  his  sworn 
duty  or  he  may  be  merely  playing  for 
campaign  material. 


By  its  fruits  we  shall  judge  the  conference. 
If  it  makes  a  genuine  investigation  and 
undertakes  real  cost  accounting,  well  and 
good;  but  if  it  devotes  itself  to  publishing 
spectacular  statements  and  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  school  practices  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  it  will  reveal  its  animus  and  prove  of 
little  or  no  avail.  We  trust  that  it  will  take 
advantage  of  the  recent  scientific  studies  of 
educational  finance  and  of  elimination  of 
duplication  and  waste,  and  the  latest  exp)eri- 
ence  and  recommendations  concerning  bud¬ 
geting  and  reporting,  and  will  not  merely 
indulge  in  diatribes  against  the  enrichment 
of  the  curriculum,  training  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  atypical,  junior  high,  vocational, 
and  part-time  schools,  educational  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  statistical  methods.  It 
should  confine  itself  to  its  proper  sphere. 
It  can  not  risk  too  deep  a  plunge  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  stream,  where  it  is  sure  to  get  well 
out  of  its  depth.  Such  a  procedure  may  at 
first  win  hysterical  support  in  these  days  of 
increased  cost  of  living,  but  it  will  in  the  end 
make  the  convention  a  laughing-stock.  The 
gathering  can  ill  afford  to  exploit  the 
schools  for  the  sake  of  some  one’s  political 
campaign.  In  the  end  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  will  be  terrific. 

The  recent  retirement  of 
r  Anna  W.  Williams  from 

Libert^^  °  the  directorship  of  kin¬ 

dergartens  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  school  system  stirs  up  a  host  of 
reflections.  Forty-six  years  ago  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams  was  selected  from  thousands  of  young 
women  to  pose  for  the  profile  of  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  on  the  “Bland”  silver  dollar. 
The  designer,  George  Morgan,  declared  that 
Miss  Williams’s  head  was  the  most  perfect 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  even  those  who  have 
known  the  lady  only  in  her  sixties  can  easily 
perceive  the  resemblance  to  the  beautiful 
woman  on  the  dollar  and  appreciate  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  artist  in  1878  over  the  model 
he  had  secured  for  his  masterpiece. 

It  may  well  be  that  Miss  Williams  was 
chosen  because  of  the  native  benignity  and 
spirit  of  freedom  which  appeared  in  her 
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countenance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  altogether  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
her  reputation  as  a  kindergartner  and  a 
gracious  hostess,  who  puts  all  she  meets  at 
their  ease,  has  been  the  outcome  of  an 
unconscious  imitation  of  her  conception  of 
the  symbolic  goddess.  Thus  Anton  Lang 
is  said  to  have  come  to  resemble  the  Naza- 
rene  through  long  playing  the  part  of  the 
Christus.  Of  course,  the  “Bland”  dollar 
has  now  been  superseded  by  a  new  design, 
but  Lang  has  likewise  retired  from  the 
Passion  Play  and  yet  is  held  to  have  as  divine 
an  appearance  as  ever.  In  any  event,  we 
hope  that  the  tolerance  and  kindliness  which 
animated  the  pedagogical  Goddess  of 
Liberty  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  life  of 
the  school  system  of  Philadelphia. 


A  Prolific  Round 
Trip 


“It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  any  good.” 
The  recent  equinoctial 
in  New  York  City  is  a  case  in  point.  Associ¬ 
ate  Superintendent  William  McAndrew, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  chief.  Doctor 
Ettinger,  and  of  all  others  interested  in  the 
administration  of  public  schools  in  the  great 
metropolis,  has  been  caught  and  whirled 
away  to  Chicago  as  head  of  the  system  there. 
Gotham  has  lost,  but  the  Windy  City  has 
gained. 

Mr.  McAndrew  must  have  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  in  being  thus  suddenly  transplanted. 
An  unusual  opportunity  for  growth  and 
development  has  been  afforded  him,  but 
the  environment  is  strange  and  different. 
Chicago  is  now  in  a  comparatively  calm  and 
receptive  condition  such  as  it  has  not  known 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  work  of  a 
skilled  and  industrious  superintendent  will 
be  appreciated  to  the  full.  After  the  con¬ 
tinuous  storms  and  tempests,  as  one  brief 
administration  has  succeeded  another — ^How¬ 
land,  Lane,  Andrews,  Cooley,  Young,  Shoop, 
Chadsey,  Mortensen — the  citizens  and 
teachers  and  even  the  Board  of  Education 
have  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
upheaval  and  disturbance  of  function,  and 
are  ready  for  a  peaceful,  fertile,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  period  in  school  history.  On  the 


other  hand,  when  one  has  served  a  city 
system  modestly  and  efficiently  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  and  has  found  himself  entwined  among 
a  thousand  and  one  associates  and  friends, 
as  Superintendent  McAndrew  has,  he  can 
not  but  suffer  some  pangs  at  being  torn 
loose,  however  beneficent  are  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effects  of  the  uprooting.  Probably 
only  such  a  maelstrom  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  New  York  schools  has 
been  enduring,  could  have  swept  William 
McAndrew  from  Manhattan  Island  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

But  Superintendent  McAndrew  himself 
exhibits  no  serious  resentment  at  the  stress 
under  which  he  has  labored  in  New  York, 
and  no  especial  elation  over  being  singled 
out  for  advancement.  “Politics,”  he  says 
philosophically,  “are not  peculiar  to  any  city 
nor  to  any  administration.”  His  poise  and 
equanimity  are  admirable  and  ought  to  go 
far  toward  establishing  him  in  his  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  Moreover,  he  certainly  ought 
to  know  something  about  Chicago,  for  he 
began  his  pedagogical  career  there.  After 
rising  to  a  prominent  position  as  principal 
of  the  Hyde  Park  high  school,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  prove  too  ambitious  for  the 
administration  of  that  day,  and,  in  his  own 
picturesque  language,  was  invited  to  take 
“an  unsolicited  vacation.”  In  the  course 
of  events  he  was  transported  to  New  York, 
and  now  the  unsettlement  in  Chicago  has 
induced  him  to  return  there.  It  has  assuredly 
been  a  prolific  round  trip  for  him  and  for 
Chicago. 

This  signal  recognition  of  Superintendent 
McAndrew  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to 
the  Educational  Review.  He  has  in  the 
past  been  a  valued  contributor,  and,  as 
announced  in  our  March  issue,  he  is  now  to 
become  editor  of  this  magazine.  As  we  have 
always  taken  especial  pride  in  succeeding  the 
distinguished  founder  and  first  editor  of  the 
journal,  we  can  now  rejoice  in  the  selection 
of  the  talented  and  experienced  gentleman 
who  will  follow  us.  We  shall  make  over  the 
responsibility  to  him  with  a  feeling  of 
assurance  that  it  will  be  carried  with 
ejflSciency  and  grace. 
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Note. — It  is  hop>ed  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  i>olicies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  u[>on  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles 
accepted  for  the  Review  nor  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  commimications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected  for 
publication.  All  contributions,  however,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  limit  the  elision  of  marks  to  this 

In  the  Educational  Review  of  January  “pesky  thing”?  Let  us  discard  all  punctua- 
’24,  I  find  Mr.  Fenton’s  article  of  an  earlier  tion  marks.  I  know  a  score  of  teachers  (?) 
Review  issue  sanctioned  and  advocated  by  and  hundreds  of  pupils  who  would  “grab  it 
Mr.  Lewis.  The  discussion  thus  opened  up,”  and  very  soon  “make  the  practice 
rouses  great  interest  in  my  soul — what  general.”  There’s  no  question  of  “How?” 
might  be  called  even,  “a  soulful  interest.”  Then,  when  we  are  getting  rid  of  all  such 
To  be  sure,  discarding  the  apostrophe  is  nonsensical  aids  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
removing  the  very  last  case  sign  in  nouns —  the  written  page,  let  us  “follow  the  modern 
but  what  of  that?  It  is  true  that  a  highly  tendency,”  and  institute  a  change  in  spelling, 
inflected  language  is  a  sign  of  civilization  I  (soon  under  this  new  system,  we  shall 
even  of  culture,  in  any  nation  using  that  modestly  write  it  i)  am  told  that  pupils, 
language — but  what  of  that?  If  the  apos-  even  in  high  schools,  use  seperate^  disapoinU 
trophe  is  altogether  abandoned  how  shall  dissapear,  suprise;  and  in  the  name  of  all 
we  determine  the  difference  of  meaning  in  that’s  worth  while  and  that  makes  for 
such  sentences  as,  I  admire  the  hoys  skating  accuracy,  why  not?  Why  distinguish  be- 
and  I  admire  the  boy's  skating?  But  why  tween  here  and  hear  there  and  their  principal 
distinguish  any  meaning?  Are  we  forever  and  principle  we  use  speak  why  not  speach 
to  be  held  to  the  old  doctrine  that  “the  we  use  state  why  not  sirate  (see  how  easy  it 
first  law  of  writing  for  the  sake  of  conveying  is  no  question  of  how.)  will  some  purist 
ideas  from  one  to  another,  is  clearness”?  tell  us  what  is  gained  by  using  a  foolish 
Do  we  not  now-a-days  write  for  the  sake  of  comma  a  capital  quotation  marks  or  ques- 
getting  before  the  public  some  startling  tion  marks  of  course  there  would  be  no 
statement  (I  had  almost  said  idea)  that  terminal  marks  and  very  soon  we  should  get 
shall  breed  controversy?  What  difference  rid  of  all  capitals  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
does  it  really  make  in  the  long  run,  whether  sentences  and  it  would  not  take  so  very  long 
we  admire  boys  or  skatingy  or  whether  we  to  eliminate  them  altogether  even  for 
admire  both?  Let  us  not  be  hindered  in  proper  nouns  theres  no  end  toe  the  possible 
“making  it  easier  and  simpler,”  by  any  easy  reforms 

consideration  of  clearness.  Indeed  let  us  The  only  objection  I  can  see  is  that  there 
drop  what  the  sign-painter  called  “that  will  be  no  distinction  in  belonging  to  an 
little  dingus,”  altogether;  not  alone  as  a  case  Anti-anything-that-makes-for-culture  So- 
form,  but  likewise  from  its  use  as  marking  ciety;  because  the  dead  level  of  laziness 
the  omission  of  a  letter.  Is  there  any  one  will  soon  put  everybody  in  the  same  class, 
who  reads  at  all  who  would  not  understand  The  only  distinction  will  be  with  the  old 
/m,  Ivey  Illy  yourey  isnty  canty  arent?  If  there  conservatives  who  still  have  a  reverence  for 
are  any,  what  rights  have  they  that  we  are  forms  that  distinguish  origins,  and  love  the 
bound  to  respect?  “Why  not  extend  the  history  and  poetry  that  they  connote, 
practice,”  indeed!  Again,  why  pay  any  attention  to  anything 
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so  trivial  as  reverence  for  what  is  so  un¬ 
important  as  culture!  By  all  means  form 
the  proposed  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Laziness,  Ignorance,  and  Silliness. 

Elizabeth  W.  Cleaveland. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
in  the  February  issue  by  Prof.  M.  S.  Pitt¬ 
man  entitled  “Shall  we  Train  Teachers  for 
Rural  School  Service?”  If  I  understand 
him,  his  reply  is,  “We  should  train  such 
teachers.  But  to  do  so  is  a  makeshift. 
The  schools  should  be  so  reorganized  that 
nearly  all  rural  children  would  attend 
large  consolidated  schools.  To  the  few 
remaining  isolated  schools,  some  of  the  best 
teachers  should  be  transferred  from  the 
consolidated  schools.” 

I  take  it  then  that  he  means  by  “rural 
school  service”  service  in  rural  schools  of  one 
or  two  rooms,  the  multigrade  schools.  If 
that  is  his  meaning,  his  main  thesis  seems 
sound.  But  even  then,  I  must  object  to 
some  of  his  minor  assumptions  and  asser¬ 
tions.  I  particularly  resent  his  statement 
(page  85)  that  “the  normal  school  should 
require  all  teachers  who  take  only  one  year 
of  professional  training  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  rural  schools.”  In  that  there 
crops  out  the  old  theory  that  rural  teaching 
is  essentially  inferior,  that  those  too  poor 
to  go  two  years  to  a  normal  school  should  be 
condemned  to  this  inferior  service!!  And 
this  old  normal-school  contempt  of  rural 
service  appears  in  spite  of  his  fine  phrases 
about  the  rural  schools  needing  the  best, 
etc.  In  our  ten-years  struggle  for  a  trained 
teaching  corps  in  Ohio  we  have  endeavored 
to  maintain  that  a  rural  child  has  just  as 
much  right  to  a  trained  teacher  as  a  city 
child,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  laws  between  rural  and  city  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  certification. 

Professor  Pittman  also  appears  to  assume 
that  a  year  in  a  state  normal  does  more  to 
prepare  a  teacher  for  rural  service  than  a 
year  in  a  county  normal.  The  incorrectness 
of  that  has  been  amply  proved  in  several 


states.  The  first  year  of  a  two-year  normal 
course  serves  better  to  fit  the  students  for  the 
second  year  than  does  a  year  of  some  separate 
course,  as  that  of  the  county  normal.  But 
that  is  a  different  question. 

Professor  Pittman  shocks  somewhat  a 
person  who  is  trying  to  place  fine  young 
teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  when  he  says 
“the  one-teacher  school  has  become  the  most 
undemocratic,  the  most  unsocialized,  and  the 
most  unjust  institution  in  our  American 
life.”  He  may  be  correct ;  I  am  not  sociolog¬ 
ist  enough  to  say.  But  if  consolidation  is 
the  principal  thing,  why  not  approach  it 
directly  and  not  through  articles  I  to  IV  of 
his  reorganization  plan? 

I  think  Professor  Pittman  is  wrong  also 
in  the  view  that  the  change  in  rural  school 
organization  must  come  all  at  once.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  often  come  bit  by  bit,  by  gradual 
increase  in  authority  of  county  boards  of 
education,  and  by  better  administrative 
methods.  Of  course  when  systems  are  as 
bad  as  were  ours  in  Ohio  in  1913,  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  will  give  a  start  on  the 
right  track — and  we  had  it,  and  are  still 
trying  to  consolidate  our  gains. 

I  note  in  Professor  Pittman’s  article  that 
Michigan  has  2,000  rural  beginners  this  year 
of  whom  1,500  have  but  six  weeks  of  normal 
training.  Our  1913-1914  revolution  gave  us 
certification  laws  which  have  enabled  us 
to  set  up  and  practically  reach  an  attain¬ 
able  goal — a  four  year  high  school  course  and 
a  year  of  normal  training  beyond  high  school 
for  every  beginner.  This  year,  of  our 
3,440  beginners  (in  all  kinds  of  schools), 
24  had  less  preparation — one  of  them  less 
than  24  weeks  of  normal  training.  This 
seems  to  prove  Professor  Pittman’s  asser¬ 
tions  that  a  law  is  necessary  to  save  boards 
of  education  from  the  tendency  to  employ 
those  little  prepared,  and  that  those  with 
more  training  remain  longer  in  the  work. 
About  1,500  of  our  teachers  of  this  year  were 
prepared  in  county  normals.  The  remain¬ 
der  came  from  the  six  state  (including  now 
Ohio  State  University,  which  has  entered  the 
elementary  field,)  nine  municipal,  and  six¬ 
teen  non-public,  training  institutions,  and 
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from  Indiana  and  other  states.  Professor 
Pittman  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  be¬ 
ginning  in  1925,  Michigan  is  to  require  a 
year  of  normal  training. 

We  have  hit  upon  one  training  device  not 
mentioned  by  Professor  Pittman,  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  additional  training  for  the 
renewal  of  all  certificates.  This,  and  a 
widespread  desire  for  better  preparation — 
even  if  not  required,  filled  Ohio  summer 
schools  with  persons  not  expecting  to  begin 
on  the  summer  work.  This  plan  will  make 
nearly  every  teacher  a  teacher  with  two 
years  of  normal  or  college  training  within 
six  years  after  entering  the  profession. 

I  realize  that  what  we  have  attained  is  far 
from  ideal.  We  do  need  teachers  with 
higher  initial  training.  But  isn’t  it  better 
to  set  up  a  possible  goal  and  reach  it?  Isn’t 
that  often  the  best  way  toward  a  higher 
goal?  I  think  few  of  our  theorists  have 
wrestled  ten  years  as  have  we  with  that 
bogy,  legislative  reaction.  It  is  likely  at  any 
time  to  level  carefully  built  educational 
structures,  and  one  must  reckon  what  will 
add  to  its  power  or  shear  it  of  its  force. 

Finally,  Professor  Pittman’s  suggestion 
that  normal  schools  should  “evangelize  the 
rural  districts  in  behalf  of  trained  teachers” 
needs  emphasis.  They  cannot  do  this 
unless  they  have  faculty  members  who 
understand  the  problem,  and  have  facilities 
for  training  rural  teachers.  About  150 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States  need  to 
add  this  equipment.  I  imderstand  only 


four  have  rural  departments  which  meet 
very  moderate  standards  proposed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pittman,  Miss  Carney  and  their  co¬ 
workers  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

T.  Howard  Winters. 

State  Inspector  Teacher-Training, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  on  “The  Office  of  Dean  of 
Women”  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Educational  Review  held  much  interest 
for  me.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  have  been 
studying  for  the  past  year.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  present  there  has  not 
been  an  adequate  “job  analysis”  nor  has 
there  been  a  satisfactory  attempt  to  differen¬ 
tiate  the  duties  in  the  various  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  suggestions  so 
convincingly  stated  will  help  deans  to 
realize  how  much  can  be  gained  by  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  facts.  Such  a  procedure  would 
eventually  result  in  a  program  which  would 
indicate  specific  responsibilities,  differing  of 
course  according  to  the  size,  location,  and 
needs  of  the  institution,  but  based  on 
clearly  defined  job  analyses.  There  are 
certain  fundamentals  which  are  essential  to 
all  groups  and  which  must  be  determined  in 
order  to  build  a  strong  and  lasting  structure. 

Mabelle  B.  Blake. 

Wheaton  College 
Norton,  Massachusetts 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  adopted  resolutions  en¬ 
dorsing  the  federal  bill  for  a  Department  of  Education,  registering  opposition 
to  the  propaganda  for  the  reduction  of  school  appropriations,  commending  American 
Education  Week,  requesting  Congress  to  make  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  a  model  for  the  nation,  and  urging  the  improvement  of  rural  school  facilities. 
A  resolution  that  touched  upon  a  nation-wide  and  acute  problem  of  to-day  was  that 
relating  to  the  spreading  disregard  of  law  and  urging  “that  the  schools  of  America 
stress  as  never  before  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  citizenship;  participa¬ 
tion  in  governmental  activities  and  complete  loyalty  and  obedience  to  its  laws  and 
resi>ect  for  duly  constituted  authorities.” 
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Students  of  thirty-five  nations  of  the 
world  are  cooperating  to  support  the 
European  Student  Relief  in  its  endeavor  to 
relieve  the  destitution  of  students  in  seven¬ 
teen  countries  overseas.  The  interest 
among  colleges  in  the  East  is  marked  this 
year,  and  Yale,  Simmons,  Smith,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  alone 
have  contributed  nearly  $14,000  to  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund. 


Lowestoft,  England,  is  experiencing  an 
unusual  situation  educationally.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  teachers  had  voluntarily 
accepted  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent,  in  their 
salaries,  in  accordance  with  the  national 
agreement,  the  local  school  authorities 
dismissed  the  entire  force  and  then  offered 
them  reappointment  at  a  ten  per  cent,  reduc¬ 
tion.  Holding  that  this  was  a  breach  of 
the  agreement  signed  by  both  parties  the 
previous  year,  the  teachers  accepted  dis¬ 
missal  and  refused  the  terms  of  reappoint¬ 
ment.  After  a  month’s  delay,  the  authori¬ 
ties,  through  advertisements,  secured  enough 
teachers  from  other  sections  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  The  dismissed  teachers  remained 
in  town  and  the  parents  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  pupils  showed  their  sympathy  by 
refusing  to  send  their  children  to  the  regular 
schools.  The  “locked-out”  teachers  are 
receiving  financial  aid  from  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  and  they  opened  in 
empty  buildings  of  various  kinds,  “welfare 
centers”  which  are  in  reality  schools  for 
these  pupils.  A  divisional  secretary  of  the 
National  Union  is  practically  the  “director 
of  education”  for  the  system  of  education 
carried  on  in  the  “welfare  centers.” 


A  fund  of  24,000,000  yen,  or  about 
$12,000,000,  from  the  national  treasury, 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Japanese 
cabinet  coimcil  for  compidsory  education. 


A  Porto  Rican  Educational  Commission, 
headed  by  Governor  Horace  M.  Towner, 
has  held  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  Pan-American  uni¬ 
versity  at  San  Juan.  The  first  step  con¬ 
templated  is  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
of  the  Columbia  Medical  School  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Porto  Rican  Institute 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  It  is  planned  to 
specialize  at  first  in  health  and  medical 
problems,  with  branches  of  the  institution  in 
various  Latin-American  countries,  and  later 
to  build  up  a  many-sided  Pan-American 
university. 


William  Jennings  Bryan  has  announced 
his  support  of  President  A.  A.  Murphree  of 
the  University  of  Florida  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  apparently  Dr.  Murphree’s 
first  appearance  on  the  national  political 
horizon  and  he  has  declined  to  have  his 
name  considered. 


Principal  James  A.  Dugan  of  Public 
School  86,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York 
City,  has  devised  a  plan  whereby  pupils  in 
the  advanced  grades  combine  reading  and 
free-hand  drawing  in  a  unique  way.  About 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  regular  assembly 
period  is  taken  occasionally  for  the  work. 
A  stanza  or  more  of  poetry  is  printed  on  one 
side  of  a  portable  blackboard,  which  is 
placed  on  the  rostrum  with  the  printing 
turned  to  the  wall.  The  pupils  come  to  the 
auditorium  provided  with  pencils,  drawing 
paper,  and  geography  textbooks  or  other 
rests  on  which  to  place  the  paper.  The 
blackboard  is  reversed  and  the  poetry  is 
read  by  Mr.  Dugan  and  unusual  words  ex¬ 
plained.  The  students  are  then  given  five 
minutes  in  which  to  study  and  plan  their 
picture  and  at  a  signal  commence  drawing. 
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From  five  to  ten  minutes  is  given  for  the 
work,  according  to  the  details  of  the  picture, 
and  at  a  signal  the  papers  are  collected. 
That  Mr.  Dugan  is  succeeding  in  his  purpose 
of  improving  the  power  of  concentration, 
of  developing  the  imagination,  and  of  arous¬ 
ing  a  greater  interest  in  poetry  and  drawing, 
is  shown  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupils  in 
the  work  and  in  some  instances  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  pictures  they  have  executed. 


The  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology,  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  Detroit  in  January,  elected  Edward 
R.  Keedy,  professor  of  law  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  president. 


Dr.  Herbert  A.  Toops,  assistant  to  Doctor 
Thorndike  in  the  Institute  of  Educational 
Research  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
has  accepted  a  position  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  Bureau  of  Research. 

The  second  summer  session  of  the  School 
of  Classical  Studies  of  the  American  Aca¬ 
demy  in  Rome,  will  be  held  July  7-August 
16,  1924.  Teachers  and  graduate  students 
in  classics,  historj%  and  related  subjects 
will  be  interested  in  the  course,  which  will 
include  (1)  the  history  of  the  City  of  Rome; 
(2)  the  monuments  of  ancient,  early  Chris¬ 
tian,  mediaeval.  Renaissance,  and  modern 
Rome;  (3)  the  life  and  letters  of  the  classical 
period;  (4)  a  limited  number  of  sites  outside 
of  Rome.  Lectures  will  be  given  both  at 
the  Academy,  before  the  monuments,  and 
at  the  sites.  The  work  will  be  conducted 
by  Prof.  Grant  Showerman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classics  in  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Relief  Society  has  issued  an  analysis  of  the 
first  experiment  in  selective  immigration  by 
which  1,611  Russian  refugees  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  picked  and  sent  to  the  United 
States.  Declaring  that  “America  can  at 
least  be  as  careful  of  its  newcomers  as 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Harvard,”  Dr.  Henry 
Goddard  Leach,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 


Committee,  said  that  it  is  believed  that  the 
Russians  selected  will  make  desirable  citi¬ 
zens. 

President  Olive  M.  Jones  announces  an 
interesting  and  unique  program  for  the 
closing  day  of  the  Washington  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
which  happens  to  be  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  whole  week’s  program  will  build  toward 
a  culmination  of  patriotic  pilgrimages  on 
Indei>endence  Day.  At  each  place  a  brief 
patriotic  program  will  be  given  and  some 
appropriate  tribute  rendered.  Those  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  may  select  any  one 
of  the  following  pilgrimages:  Lincoln  Mem¬ 
orial,  Grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
Washington’s  Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon, 
White  House,  Capitol,  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  Jefferson’s  Home  at  Monticello; 
Yorktown,  Jamestown,  Williamsburg,  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe,  St.  John’s  Church,  Richmond, 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Norfolk,  Fort  McHenry, 
Annapolis,  Gettysburg,  Lee  Monument  at 
Lexington,  Red  Cross  Building,  Wilson’s 
Home,  D.  A.  R.  Hall,  Pan-American  Build¬ 
ing,  Walter  Reed  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 


Until  a  successor  to  President  S.  E.  Lynd 
is  selected,  Mr.  A.  B.  McLeod  will  act  as 
president  of  Tabor  College  (Iowa). 


William  C.  Sampson  has  succeeded  T.  T. 
Allen  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  DuBois, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Sampson  was  superin¬ 
tendent  for  nine  years  at  Columbia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  _ 

Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  at  one  time  superintendent 
of  the  San  Antonio  schools,  has  worked  out  a 
plan  for  industrial  home-project  training 
which  is  supported  by  the  San  Antonio 
Council  of  Mothers  and  by  Superintendent 
Jeremiah  Rhodes  of  the  public  schools. 
The  plan  calls  upon  parents  to  act  in  their 
homes  as  industrial  educational  agents  in 
instructing  their  children  from  an  early  age 
how  to  perform  the  ordinary  household  tasks 
and  to  make  the  simple  repairs  that  are 
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needed  from  time  to  time.  A  schedule  of 
industrial  home-projects  for  both  boys  and 
girls  has  been  worked  out  grade  by  grade. 

Peter  Olesen,  for  fourteen  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Cloquet,  Minnesota, 
*  has  accepted  the  positions  of  registrar  and 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  Carleton 
College,  Northfield. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  of 
South  Carolina  is  suggesting  a  plan  for 
simplifying  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
state  and  for  a  constructive  building  pro¬ 
gram.  The  plan  involves  making  the  state 
the  school  unit  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  term  rather  than  the  local  district. 
The  suggestions  have  the  approval  of  the 
Association  of  County  Superintendents,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  twenty-five  progressive 
organizations,  and  leading  school  oflScials 
and  business  men. 


The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  has  sent  to  all  subordin¬ 
ate  granges  its  recommendations  concerning 
rural  education.  These  are  in  brief : 

1.  That  a  careful  study  be  undertaken  by 
proper  authorities,  of  the  courses  of  study  of  rural 
schools  with  a  view  to  a  better  and  closer  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  lessons  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
rural  community.  .  .  . 

2.  That  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 

Grange,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  one-  and  two-room 
schools,  because  of  the  heavier  responsibility  on 
the  rural  teacher,  need  better  trained  and  more 
alert  teachers  than  do  the  city  schools,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Grange  should  work  to  secure 
better  salaries  for  the  rural  teacher  and  better 
living  conditions.  .  .  . 

3.  That,  when  a  one-room  school  is  not 
properly  supported,  and  consolidation  seems 
necessary,  such  consolidation  should  not  be  made 
unless  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  will 
promote  rural  cooperation  and  rural  education. 

4.  That  when  consolidation  is  deemed  neces¬ 

sary,  the  local  communities  must  not  lose  their 
share  or  their  sense  of  responsibilities  for  the 
proper  management  and  support  of  their  consoli¬ 
dated  school.  .  .  . 

5.  That  when  a  consolidated  or  regional  school 


is  organized,  whether  it  be  an  elementary  junior 
high  or  senior  high  school,  such  consolidated  or 
regional  schw)!  should  be  built  out  in  the  country 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  city  or  borough.  .  .  . 

6.  That  every  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  whether  married  or  single,  old  or  young, 
join  in  and  support  his  own  home  and  school 
association.  .  .  . 


Goshen  College  (Indiana),  which  has  been 
closed  this  year,  will  reopen  in  September 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Yoder, 
pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  at  Kalona, 
Iowa. 

The  new  Texas  Technological  College,  to 
be  located  at  Lubbock,  has  elected  as  presi-  ^ 
dent.  Dr.  P.  W.  Horn,  President  of  South¬ 
western  University,  Georgetown,  Texas. 


Educational  interests  of  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  in  Montana  have  been 
united  in  the  merger  of  Montana  College  at 
Deer  Lodge  and  Montana  Wesleyan  at 
Helena.  The  new  institution  will  be  located 
at  Helena  and  will  be  called  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Union  College. 


To  aid  in  preventing  deforestation,  a 
university  extension  course  on  the  native 
trees  of  America  was  given  at  Columbia 
University  this  spring.  The  instructor  was 
Hugh  Findlay,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  _ 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Methodist)  has 
given  real  estate,  valued  at  $150,000  near  its 
own  new  building  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  to  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal) 
of  Chicago.  The  only  restriction  is  that  a 
building  shall  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
training  men  for  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  plans  to 
raise  $1,000,000  and  erect  a  building  in 
harmony  with  the  building  plans  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  _ 

Following  the  announcement  that  Signor 
Papini  will  lecture  on  “Contemporary 
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Italian  Thought”  at  the  summer  session  of 
Columbia  University,  the  Italian  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Ministers’  Association,  through  Dr. 
Charles  Fama,  protested  against  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  claiming  that  he  used  offensive 
language  against  America  and  that  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  American  ideals. 
President  Butler  replied  that  Signor  Papini 
had  been  invited  as  one  of  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  in  contemporary  Italy  and  that 
“Whatever  may  be  the  religious  or  political 
views  of  a  sincere  scholar  or  man  of  letters, 
these  do  not  concern  a  university  which 
aims  to  serve  the  highest  public  interest  by 
seeking  the  truth  and  combating  error,  in 
whatever  form  these  may  be  found.  To 
achieve  this  end,  experience  shows  that  free¬ 
dom  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  method  to 
follow.” 


William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  addressing 
the  students  of  Dartmouth  College  on 
“Science  versus  Evolution”  had  an  audience 
of  keenly  critical  students,  unusually  well- 
prepared  to  weigh  his  arguments.  After 
giving  a  reasonable  period  in  which  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  digest  the  statements  made,  one 
hundred  thirty-six  freshmen  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  sociology,  all  of  whom  had  had  the 
course  in  evolution  and  all  of  whom  at¬ 
tended  the  lecture  were  asked  to  submit  im- 
signed  answers  to  a  questionnaire  covering 
the  entire  range  of  opinion  between  complete 
acceptance  and  complete  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  The  results  showed 
that  before  hearing  Mr.  Bryan,  more  than 
half  the  students  maintained  no  doubts  or 
mental  reservations  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  re¬ 
garded  it  as  substantiated  or  at  least  made 
probable  by  the  evidence,  two  rejected 
it  completely,  while  an  additional  five  felt 
that  the  evidence  pointed  away  from 
its  validity.  The  changes  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Bryan’s  appeal  were  slight,  but  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  increased  scepticism  to¬ 
ward  evolution.  The  number  of  unqualified 
adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was 
reduced  from  seventy  to  sixty;  the  number  of 
unqualified  opponents  was  increased  from 


two  to  four;  those  rejecting  it  in  part  were 
increased  from  five  to  ten ;  while  the  number 
of  those  undecided  increased  from  seven  to 
fourteen. 

Announcement  of  a  new  achievement  in 
photographic  science  was  made  by  the 
discoverer.  Prof.  Francis  E.  Lloyd  of  McGill 
University,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Through  the  new  method  vari¬ 
ous  colored  lights  given  off  by  plants,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  their  food-making  processes, 
have  been  seen,  certain  lowly  miscroscopic 
plants,  for  instance,  glowing  with  wonderful 
brilliance  in  hues  of  deep  red  or  orange  or 
yellow. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Cranberry  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency  of  Limestone  College, 
South  Carolina.  President  Cranberry  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  studied  theology 
at  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  and  the 
Newton  Theological  Institute. 


All  municipal  recreation  in  Newark,  N.J., 
has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  city  council  has 
voted  $100,000  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Randall  D.  Warren,  director  of  physical 
education  in  the  schools,  will  have  charge  of 
it.  _ 

The  survey  of  all  tax-supported  schools  in 
Texas,  from  the  rural  schools  through  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  will  be  directed 
by  Dr.  George  A.  Works,  professor  of  rural 
education  in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 


H.  Clay  Skinner  has  accepted  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  schools  at  Barnesville,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Skinner  was  formerly  at  Newark,  Ohio. 


Pupils  from  three  schools  in  Minneapolis 
to  the  number  of  about  seven  hundred  are 
now  receiving  religious  instruction.  Under 
an  arrangement  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
Religious  Instruction,  they  are  excused  for 
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half-hour  periods  twice  a  week  to  receive 
religious  instruction  in  nearby  churches. 

The  Rev.  B.  R.  Turnipseed,  a  graduate  of 
Clemson  College,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Lander  College,  South  Carolina. 


Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  has  not 
only  been  given  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics, 
but  has  been  awarded  the  Hughes  medal  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 


Du;ing  the  fiscal  year  of  1922-23,  the 
percentage  of  the  income  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  which  was  received  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota  amounted  to  58.8  per 
cent,  as  against  59.4  per  cent,  the  previous 
year.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
1922-1923  were  $7,109,971.88,  of  which  the 
state  appropriated  $4,180,867.76. 


Dr.  Otto  Klotz,  director  of  the  Dominion 
Observatory,  died  on  December  28,  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 


The  Southeast  Teachers  Association  of 
Minnesota  has  elected  B.  B.  Peterson  of 
St.  Charles  as  president. 


The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Yale 
University  for  the  college  year  1922-1923 
shows  that  the  university  made  an  average 
expenditure  of  $835  for  each  student,  wheras 
the  students  pay  on  the  average  but  $267. 


Another  effort  will  be  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  draft  a  child  labor  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  that  will  stand. 
The  activity  in  the  new  Congress  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  wide-spread  sentiment  against 
child  labor,  which  is  constantly  growing  in 
strength. 

During  the  year  1922-1923,  426  Princeton 
students  earned  $201,169  as  against  $161,530 
earned  during  the  preceding  year  by  500 
students. 

William  R.  Dick,  secretary  of  the  Board 


of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
made  business  manager  as  well,  and  his  total 
salary  has  been  made  $10,000  a  year. 

The  salaries  of  primary  teachers  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  are  to  be  lowered,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  Dail. 


A  wax  tablet  dated  within  a  century  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  is  in  the  vaults  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Kelsey  of  the  University  brought  pictures  of 
the  tablet  to  the  American  Philological 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Princeton, 
December  27.  The  tablet  records  the  birth 
of  a  girl,  Herrennia  Gemella,  March  11, 
128.  It  was  probably  prepared  for  use  as  a 
court  document.  It  was  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  Egypt  in  1922  and  its  genuineness 
was  at  first  doubted  on  account  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  its  appearance  and  the  perfect  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  wax  and  the  wood.  Doctor 
Kelsey  stated  that  “in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  content  was  consistent  with 
the  ascription  of  age  required  by  the  names 
of  the  Roman  consuls  at  the  beginning  of  the 
text,  Mr.  H.  I.  Bell  of  the  British  Museum 
made  a  complete  transcription,”  and  the 
last  vestige  of  doubt  was  removed.  The 
tablet  is  a  diptych,  consisting  of  two  wooden 
leaves,  which  probably  were  fastened  at  the 
back  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  like  a  folding 
slate.  To  the  right  of  each  seal  was  the 
name  of  the  first  witness,  Marcus  Julius 
Capitolinus.  The  names  of  six  other  wit¬ 
nesses  are  perfectly  legible,  although  the 
seals  have  disappeared. 


The  New  York  Classical  Club  will  hold\ 
competitive  examinations  at  Hunter  College 
on  Jime  14  for  a  Latin  scholarship  of  $150 
and  a  Greek  scholarship  of  $75.  The  tests 
are  open  to  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  public  high  schools  who  have 
completed  the  regular  four-year  course  in 
Latin  or  the  three-year  course  in  Greek. 

Because  of  the  anti-Semitic  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  nationalist  students,  it  has  been 
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necessary  to  suspend  all  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Vienna. 


The  prize  of  $1000  offered  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
for  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  science, 
presented  during  the  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  Cincinnati,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  L.  E. 
Dickson,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Prof.  R.  E.  Stewart  Macalister,  the  British 
explorer,  has  found  pottery,  walls,  and 
masonry  in  Palestine  that  carry  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  back  to  about  3,000  B.  C.  or 
five  centuries  earlier  than  any  previously 
discovered  physical  evidence  had  indicated. 
Prof.  James  A.  Montgomery  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  stated  that  the 
pottery  found  by  Doctor  Macalister  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  pottery  of  3,000  B.  C.  found  in 
Egypt.  _ 

A  professorship  of  transportation  has 
been  established  at  Yale  University  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler  of  the  Class  of  ’74. 
The  endowment  is  $125,000.  Winthrop 
More  Daniels,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will  be 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  Cuyler  professor¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Lewis  Reed  of  Los  Angeles,  aged 
ninety-nine,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  living 
college  graduate  in  the  world.  He  recently 
celebrated  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation  from  New  York  University. 


Under  the  National  Defense  Act,  a  four- 
year  course  of  theoretical  instruction  in  medi¬ 
cal  field  service  is  now  being  given  under 
Government  supervision  at  various  universi¬ 
ties  to  members  of  the  Reserve  Ofiicers’ 
Training  Corps.  Last  year  at  the  Medical 
Field  Service  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Penn.,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  students, 
representing  seventeen  universities,  took 
the  six  weeks  practical  training  required  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  four-year  course. 


The  State  Fire  Marshall  of  Michigan 
declares  that  careless  use  of  marcel  waving 
appliances,  electric  irons,  and  electric  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  by  women  students  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  constitute  a  fire 
hazard.  After  an  insjjection,  following  sev¬ 
eral  fires  in  rooming  houses  and  sorority  and 
fraternity  buildings,  the  Marshall  said  that 
students  often  forgot  to  turn  off  the  current 
and  the  overloaded  electric  wires  resulted 
in  short  circuits,  which  in  turn  set  fire  to  the 
buildings. 

Premier  Mussolini  has  directed  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Italian  government  of  the  tomb 
of  Virgil.  The  land  surrounding  the  tomb 
will  be  transformed  into  a  Greco-Roman 
garden,  with  roses,  laurel,  and  myrtle. 


That  a  child  of  ten  in  Germany  in  height 
and  weight  corresponds  to  a  child  of  eight 
in  other  countries,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  former  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  who  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  professor  of  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  several  months  studying  child-life  in 
Germany.  As  a  result  of  under-nourishment, 
a  greater  number  of  children  collapse  in 
school  rooms  than  ever  before.  While 
children  still  seek  admission  to  school  at  the 
age  of  six,  twenty  per  cent,  are  sent  home  as 
unfit  to  attend.  Because  of  their  hunger 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  school  rooms, 
it  is  impossible  for  many  children  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  their  lessons.  The  coal  supply  for 
schools  has  been  reduced  twenty  per  cent, 
and  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  temperature  up 
even  to  sixty  degrees. 


With  a  view  to  keeping  its  registration 
within  the  bounds  of  its  facilities,  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  of 
New  York  University  has  greatly  advanced 
its  entrance  requirements. 

A  radio  university  is  a  possibility  of  the 
future.  The  rapid  growth  of  university 
extension  courses  and  correspondence 
courses  makes  it  logical  to  assume  that  the 
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next  step  in  extending  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  through  courses  given  by 
radio.  An  experiment  along  this  line  at 
Columbia  University  is  meeting  with  success. 


To  meet  a  demand  from  students  interested 
in  the  practical  study  of  insurance  methods, 
New  York  University  has  established  courses 
in  fire  and  marine  insurance. 


Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  President  of  the 
American  Tree  Association,  has  presented  a 
valuable  forest  tract  of  1,000  acres  in  the 
Adirondacks  to  the  New  York  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  for  experimental  work. 


A  unique  situation  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  awarding  of  the  Rosenberger 
prize,  which  is  given  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  to  the  man  in  each  junior  class 
whose  work  shows  the  greatest  improvement 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
The  faculty  committee  were  unable  to  find 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  difference  in  the 
scholastic  standing  of  Edwin  W.  and  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Connolly,  twin  brothers  of  New 
York  City,  and  awarded  the  prize  to  them 
jointly.  These  students  have  been  active  in 
football  and  musical  circles,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
celling  in  their  scholastic  work. 


The  University  of  Oxford  will  next  sum¬ 
mer  give  a  new  course  designed  for  teachers 
of  history  and  others  at  home  and  abroad 
who  make  a  serious  study  of  history.  The 
course  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  of  a 
fortnight  each,  extending  from  July  28 
to  August  23,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  subsidiary 
study  of  the  economic  and  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  political  theory  of  the 
period. 

After  a  service  of  seventeen  years.  Dr. 
Charles  Keyser  Edmunds  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Canton  Christian  College, 
China.  _ 

An  interesting  exchange  of  teachers  has 
been  arranged  for  the  year  1924-25  by  Miss 


Marion  Coats,  principal  of  Bradford  Aca¬ 
demy,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Sleeper,  of  the  Bradford  Faculty,  will  teach 
at  the  Girls’  Country  School,  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land,  Durham  county,  England,  and  her 
place  at  Bradford  Academy,  will  be  filled  by 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  of  Bishop  Auckland. 


Dartmouth  College  has  received  a  gift  of 
$5,000  from  Judge  Williams  N.  Cohen,  of 
New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  musicians  and 
lecturers  on  belles  lettres  given  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  each  year. 


The  School  Hygiene  Review,  published  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  announced 
suspension  of  publication  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Two  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $500  each 
have  been  given  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
by  the  Wieboldt  Foundation.  Those 
awarded  the  fellowships  must  carry  on  their 
investigations  during  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters  in  the  social  service  field.  “Pub¬ 
lic  begging  in  Chicago”  and  “Americaniza¬ 
tion  work  of  settlements  and  other  private 
organizations”  are  the  subjects  for  the  1924 
research. 


Dr.  Lawson  Lowry  will  be  the  director  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 


The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
adopted  a  resolution  in  honor  of  Prof.  Moses 
S.  Slaughter,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
classics  and  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1896,  who  died  on  December  29,  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

The  Economic  Foundation,  which  has 
been  recently  organized,  announces  its 
purpose  as  “to  further  investigation  in  the 
field  of  economic,  social,  and  industrial 
science.”  George  F.  Warren,  head  of  the 
department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management  of  the  New  York  State 
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Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  University, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  new 
foundation. 

The  branch  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  made  a  state 
college.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
«  Board  of  Regents  on  the  advice  of  President 
W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  University  of 
California.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  who  has 
served  as  dean  of  the  branch,  has  been  made 
president,  now  that  the  institution  has  be¬ 
come  an  independent  college.  Beginning 
with  September,  there  will  be  a  full  four- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  the  faculty  will  be  enlarged. 


The  continuation  of  the  Federal  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service  depends  upon 
action  by  Congress  at  the  present  session. 
The  Federal  Service,  which  has  been  co¬ 
operating  with  the  states  in  giving  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  disabled  civilian  workers, 
was  established  by  the  Act  of  June  2,  1920, 
and  the  federal  funds  were  made  available 
for  a  four-year  period.  This  period  expires 
with  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  the  Congress  will  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  continue  the  work. 


The  idea  that  universal  peace  may  be 
promoted  through  world  understanding  and 
that  one  of  the  great  agencies  to  achieve  this 
is  education,  was  emphasized  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  New  York  in  January,  by  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  duPont  to  a  number  of  prominent 
educators  and  financiers.  The  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Marcus  M.  Marks,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and 
sponsored  by  IVIr.  duPont,  provides  for  an 
international  scholastic  standard,  by  which 
students  may  without  disadvantage  continue 
their  work  in  other  countries  than  their  own. 
A  fund  of  $10,000  was  subscribed  to  study 
the  plan,  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  further  it:  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Chairman;  Coleman  duPont,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  Felix  M.  Warburg,  treasurer;  Dean 
F.  B.  Robinson,  City  College;  Marcus  M. 
Marks;  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Intema- 
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tional  Institute  of  Education;  Dr.  Walter 
Hullihen,  president.  University  of  Delaware; 
Colonel  Arthur  Woods;  Sydney  Blumenthal; 
Leo  Kohns,  president.  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation;  and  I.  M. 
Stettenheim.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  will  cooperate  with  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Marks  is  making  a  five  months’ 
trip  to  Europe  to  interest  statesmen,  educa¬ 
tors,  and  financiers  in  an  international 
conference  to  further  a  world  understand¬ 
ing.  _ 

The  National  Research  Council  is  making 
a  survey  of  the  research  situation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  and  has  already  visited 
more  than  two  hundred  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  work  is  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Educational  Relations  of  the 
Council  under  a  special  appropriation  made 
by  the  General  Education  Board. 


A  proposal  for  a  sabbatical  year  for  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Board  of  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendents  are  engaged  in  formulating  rules 
to  regulate  the  matter. 


An  Institute  of  Meat  Packing  is  being 
conducted  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers.  Evening  courses  are  offered  to 
men  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  research 
work  in  sciences  relating  to  meat  packing 
is  being  carried  on.  The  director  of  the 
new  educational  unit  is  Associate  Professor 
Emery  T.  Filbey,  dean  of  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

“Meteorology  in  Education”  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  conference  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  the  Geographical 
Association,  and  the  Science  Masters’  As¬ 
sociation,  held  at  Birbeck  College,  England. 

Dr.  Luther  Emmet  Holt,  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute,  died  on  January  14,  in 
Peking,  China,  where  he  was  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Union  Medical  College. 
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Doctor  Holt,  who  was  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  was  well  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
diseases  of  children. 


The  Utah  Agricultural  College  will  con¬ 
duct  a  National  Summer  School  at  Logan, 
Utah,  next  summer,  beginning  June  9  and 
running  until  August  29.  This  period  of 
twelve  weeks  will  be  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each.  The  college  has  employed 
for  the  first  six  weeks  a  large  faculty  of 
eminent  educators,  coming  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the 
resident  faculty.  These  visiting  instructors 
will  give  credit  courses  of  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  rank.  The  visiting 
faculty  includes  the  following  names:  Prof. 
W.  C.  Allee  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Emmett  D.  Angell,  Lecturer  at  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Wisconsin  Universities;  Dr. 
Eliot  Blackwelder  of  Stanford  University; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Prof.  Henry  C.  Cowles  of 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Raymond 
Franzen  of  the  University  of  California; 
Prof.  R.  S.  Knappen  of  the  University  of 
Kansas;  Prof.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Dr.  R.  C.  McLain  from 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Prof.  Frederick  Merk 
of  Harvard  University;  Prof.  C.  O.  Reed  of 
Ohio  State  University;  Prof.  Frederick  J. 
Turner  of  Harvard  University;  Prof.  E.  L. 
Thorndike  and  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of 
Columbia  University.  An  extensive  lecture 
course  will  also  be  conducted  during  the 
summer  session,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
following  outstanding  figures  have  been 
secured :  Prof.  John  Adams  of  the  University 
of  London,  Prof.  William  F.  Anderson, 
Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  Prof.  E.  A. 
Steiner,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship.  Each 
lecturer  will  give  a  week’s  series  of  addresses. 


The  original  impression  of  Diderot’s 
encyclopedia  has  been  presented  to  Knox 
College  by  Frank  M.  Lay  of  Kewanee, 
Illinois.  The  twenty-five  massive  volumes 
were  packed  away  generations  ago,  possibly 
to  escape  destruction  during  the  French 


Revolution,  and  are  quite  undamaged  except 
for  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  heavy  leather 
bindings.  Diderot  began  the  work  in  1751 
and  incorporated  many  of  his  own  ideas, 
then  considered  so  radical  as  to  arouse  the 
opposition  of  the  government,  and  the  work 
was  stopped  in  1757.  However,  when 
Madame  de  Pompadour  wished  to  know 
how  her  rouge  and  silk  stockings  were  made, 
the  king  permitted  the  work  to  be  re¬ 
sumed. 


The  Federal  Department  of  Commerce 
has  published  a  summary  showing  the  in¬ 
creases  in  school  expenditures  in  eleven 
cities,  having  populations  of  from  300,000 
to  500,000.  The  greatest  advances  were 
in  New  Orleans,  which  increased  its  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1922  for  maintenance  and  operation 
204  per  cent,  over  those  in  1917  and  for 
permanent  improvements  1,620  per  cent., 
The  per  capita  cost  in  New  Orleans,  however, 
was  lower  than  in  any  other  city  listed,  being 
$8.50  for  maintenance  and  $1.29  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  1922  as  compared  with  $2.98  and 
eight  cents  respectively  in  1917.  The  in¬ 
creases  for  maintenance  and  improvements 
in  the  other  cities  were  respectively  as 
follows:  Milwaukee,  104  per  cent,  and  124 
per  cent.;  Washington,  92  per  cent,  and  223 
per  cent.;  Newark,  104  per  cent,  and  207  per 
cent.;  Cincinnati,  100  per  cent,  and  125  per 
cent. ;  Minneapolis,  74  per  cent,  and  655  per 
cent.;  Kansas  City,  131  per  cent,  and  882  per 
cent. ;  Indianapolis,  149  per  cent,  and  873  per 
cent. ;  Seattle,  103  per  cent,  and  169  per  cent. ; 
Rochester,  194  per  cent,  and  947  per  cent.; 
and  Jersey  City,  88  per  cent,  and  11  per 
cent. 


The  Society  of  Friends  of  Medical  Progress 
has  been  organized  in  Boston,  with  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  ex-president  of  Harvard,  as 
honorary  president.  The  editor  of  the 
journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
says  that  “intelligent  laymen  are  quite  as 
responsible  for  public  security  (in  health)  as 
are  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  ” 
He  declares  that  the  organization  of  this 
new  society  comes  “at  an  opportune  time. 
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when  wide-spread  and  dangerous  move¬ 
ments  are  afoot  to  discredit  scientific  medi¬ 
cine.”  _ 

The  report  of  Director  James  C.  Egbert  of 
University  Extension  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  shows  that  from  6,213  in  1919,  the 
number  of  students  increased  to  12,096  in 
1923.  Of  the  latter  number,  3,244  were 
enrolled  in  extramural  courses  given  in 
twenty-eight  cities  as  far  afield  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  and  Fall  River,  Mass. 


A  report  made  to  the  Modern  Language 
Association  by  John  P.  Hoskins  of  Princeton 
University  shows  that  the  teaching  of  Ger¬ 
man  is  being  resumed  quite  generally  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  the  East. 
Only  five  out  of  thirty  representative  cities 
with  populations  over  100,000  have  not 
resumed  the  teaching  of  German.  While 
the  enrolment  in  the  North  Atlantic  states 
is  probably  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
pre-war  total,  there  is  a  slow  but  steady 
gain,  that  of  the  past  year  being  thirty-two 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  In  New 
York  City  there  was  a  gain  of  forty-one 
per  cent,  over  last  year.  In  Boston,  where 
there  has  been  little  hostility  to  the  language, 
there  is  an  enrolment  of  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  attendance,  and 
Harvard  reports  the  largest  classes  in  Ger¬ 
man  in  its  history. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Vandenburgh,  for  many 
years  a  lecturer  on  Semitic  languages  at 
Columbia  University,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six. 

Prof.  James  A.  Montgomery  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research, 
announces  the  opening  of  the  new  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Bagdad. 
The  Council  of  State  of  the  Irak  Govern¬ 
ment  has  given  a  site  for  the  school  and  the 
Department  of  Education  is  furnishing 
temporary  quarters.  The  formal  opening 
was  attended  by  the  leading  American, 
English,  and  French  residents  of  Irak. 


During  the  campaign  preceding  the  general 
election  held  in  Great  Britain  in  December, 
the  then  Premier,  Stanley  Baldwin,  outlined 
the  attitude  of  the  Unionist  Party  toward  ed¬ 
ucation.  His  speech  at  Bristol  is  especially 
interesting  to  Americans  because  of  his 
references  to  education  in  the  United  States. 
He  began  by  endorsing  the  recent  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons:  “The 
country  has  learned  the  value  of  education, 
and  has  no  intention  of  allowing  it  to  suffer  a 
permanent  or  serious  setback.”  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  continued : 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party  to  ignore  the 
financial  problems  and  to  talk  of  the  National 
Exchequer  providing  £150,000,000  a  year  for 
education.  That  cannot  be  produced  without 
increasing  the  taxes.  .  .  . 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
our  educational  statistics  will  find  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
the  opportunities  available  for  children  of  ability 
to  pass  through  the  elementary  schools  by  way 
of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universities,  and 
through  them  to  the  highest  positions  which  they 
are  capable  of  reaching.  That  policy  has  my 
warmest  support.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be 
wise,  as  some  suggest,  to  give  everybody  a  second¬ 
ary  school  education.  Our  secondary  school 
education  in  this  country  has  reached  a  high 
standard.  We  hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about 
American  education.  From  such  opportunities 
as  I  have  had  of  consulting  those  who  have 
visited  American  schools,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
actual  achievement  in  those  schools  is  comparable 
to  the  achievement  in  our  schools.  That  judg¬ 
ment  is  well  endorsed  by  American  educational¬ 
ists  themselves.  I  am  told  that  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  observer  has  said  that  on  the  whole 
the  American  boy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  is  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  achievement  about  two  years  behind  the 
English  pupil  of  the  same  age.  It  is  no  good 
forcing  every  kind  of  ability  into  that  form  of 
education,  if  the  result  is  going  to  be  to  lower 
the  standard  which  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  maintain.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Baldwin  declared  that,  although  the 
salaries  of  teachers  must  be  decreased  some¬ 
what,  “the  Government  is  determined  that 
the  service  of  teaching  shall  be  a  service 
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that  will  attract  to  itself  the  best  men  and 
women  that  are  to  be  had  for  the  service, 
that  it  shall  afford  them  a  career.” 


School  children  of  the  country  saved 
$9,500,000  during  the  school  year  1922-23. 


Japanese  students  who  have  suffered 
losses  in  resources  through  the  earthquakes 
will  be  relieved  of  university  dues  by  a 
recent  decision  of  the  council  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  maintain 
a  modern  school  for  the  six  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  at  its  refineries  at  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Not  only  mathematics  and  grammar,  but 
chemistry  and  mechanics  will  be  taught. 


On  its  own  initiative,  the  local  union  of 
the  International  Woodwire  and  Sheet 
Metal  Lathers  Union  has  effected  a  working 
agreement  with  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  whereby  its  apprentices  will  be 
trained  through  a  special  night  course,  cover¬ 
ing  three  nights  a  week  for  two  years. 


Benjamin  Franklin  spent  much  time  in 
England  from  1757  to  1762  representing 
the  American  colonies.  While  here  he 
placed  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  trust, 
to  be  invested  with  accumulations,  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Thereafter  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 
awards  were  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 
for  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
science  considered  by  them,  either  manu¬ 
script  or  published,  on  the  subject  of  cures, 
but  particularly  in  relation  to  surgery,  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  part  “Mind  Treat¬ 
ing”  has  in  the  recovery  and  preservation  of 
Health. 

Announcement  is  now  made  of  the  first 
awards  from  this  fund. 

Minor  award,  Fusakichi  Omori  of  Tokio, 
unpublished  treatise,  “The  Rotary  Knife  in 
Surgery,”  five  hundred  pounds  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  treatise. 

Award,  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  of  Schenect¬ 


ady,  privately  published  treatise,  “The 
Nervous  System  as  a  Conductor  of  Electrical 
Energy,”  one  thousand  pounds  and  republi¬ 
cation  of  treatise. 

Major  Award,  Pierson  W.  Banning  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  published  work,  “Metal  and 
Spiritual  Healing;  All  Schools  and  l^ethods; 
a  Text  Book  for  Physicians  and  Meta¬ 
physicians,”  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  scholarship. 


A  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  college 
professors  throughout  the  country  with  the 
wages  of  union  labor  has  been  made  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  While  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  in  the  incomes  of 
college  professors  and,  in  a  few  cases,  univer¬ 
sities,  notably  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  have  been  able  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  full  professors  to  as  much  as  $10,000  a 
year,  the  general  average  of  salaries  is  still 
below  that  of  union  labor.  Only  about  one- 
half  of  three  hundred  colleges  reporting  pay 
their  full  professors  $3,000  or  more,  and 
eighteen  colleges  pay  their  full  professors  less 
than  $2,000,  even  though  to  reach  this  rank 
means  that  a  man  must  have  spent  years  in 
training.  The  salaries  of  instructors  are  still 
less,  the  highest  pay  in  any  college  being 
$3,500,  that  in  sixty-one  colleges  being  but 
$1,500,  while  eight  pay  less  than  $1,000, 
This  is  less  than  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  in  the  large  cities,  and  is  often  less 
than  that  paid  the  janitors  of  the  buildings 
in  which  the  instructors  teach. 


A  victory  for  the  classicists  has  been  won 
in  France,  where  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  to  restore  the  requirement  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  secondary  schools.  Four 
years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek  are 
obligatory  upon  all  students.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  success  of  the  conservative  over 
the  modern  tendency  among  French  scholars 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy.  _ 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  finished  the  first  year 
of  its  five-year  endowment  campaign,  in 
which  all  members  have  been  invited  to 
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contribute  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  five 
years,  although  both  smaller  and  larger 
contributions  will  be  received.  Secre¬ 
tary  Oscar  M.  Voorhees  reports  that  more 
than  five  hundred  members  have  already 
forwarded  their  subscriptions.  An  anony¬ 
mous  member  has  agreed  to  give  each  year 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  contributed  by 
all  the  other  forty  thousand  members.  The 
largest  single  subscription  so  far  received  is 
one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  especially 
to  the  memorial  building. 


IS^The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Educational  Method 
was  held  in  the  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  February  26  and  27. 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  elected  Dr.  L.  A. 
Pechstein  professor  of  education  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  a  vice-president  and  chairman 
of  the  section  on  education,  while  Dr.  R.  S. 
Woodworth,  of  Columbia  University  was 
made  a  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  section  on  psychology. 


The  Alaska  Education  Association  has 
elected  as  its  president,  Supt.  W.  W.  Keller 
of  Juneau. 


Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  editor  of  Science, 
School  and  Society^  and  other  publications, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  American 


J.  A.  Alexander  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Teachers*  Association. 
Mr.  Alexander  is  superintendent  at  Windsor. 


REVIEWS 


The  Older  Universities  of  England. — By 
Albert  Mansbridge.  Houghton  Miflflin 
Co.,  1923.  xxiv-308. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  book  which 
exhibits  more  judiciously  chosen  or  revealing 
chapter  heads  than  does  Mansbridge’s 
The  Older  Universities  of  England.  What 
could  better  set  off,  for  example,  the  all- 
important  development  of  English  university 
life  at  any  given  time,  than  such  titles  as 
Monastery  and  Friary,  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head,  Sizars,  Servitors  and  ‘Smarts’,  or 
Methodists,  Evangelicals  and  Tractarians? 
And  what  could  better  indicate  than  those 
same  titles  the  author’s  intention  to  describe 
the  development  of  the  universities  as  related 
to  the  absorbing  political,  social  or  intellec¬ 
tual  conditions  of  the  larger  world  of  which 
the  universities  have  been  and  are  a  part? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the 
author  has  chosen  to  show  England,  in 
various  garbs  and  attitudes,  making  his¬ 


toric  pilgrimage  through  the  halls  and 
quadrangles  of  those  great  foundations  of 
learning.  As  we  follow  his  skillful  guidance, 
we  see  the  entire  political  and  intellectual 
history  of  England  in  terms  of  successive 
resident  generations  of  scholars  with  their 
virtues  and  their  failings  and  their  dominant 
intellectual  prepossessions  and  interests. 
Mediaeval  master  and  scholar;  friar  black 
and  friar  gray;  serious  reformer  and  sprightly 
humanist;  the  Roundhead  in  all  his  terrible 
seriousness  and  the  Cavalier  in  his  deter¬ 
mined  and  conscious  frivolity;  the  lazy  dons 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  Methodist, 
the  Evangelical  and  the  Tractarian,  bringing 
a  spiritual  rebirth  to  the  life  of  England;  the 
workingman,  listening  eagerly  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  extension  lecturer  or  attending  a 
summer  session  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — 
these  are  the  characters  whom  Mansbridge 
has  chosen  to  indicate  the  succession  of 
interests  and  social  attitudes  which  have 
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characterized  the  great  universities  from 
time  to  time  over  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  years. 

The  book  is  an  exceptionally  good  example 
of  what  the  history  of  such  an  institution 
should  be.  It  gives  the  reader  a  good 
notion  of  the  administrative  developments 
within  the  universities  without  wearying 
him  with  too  great  detail.  It  presents  in  a 
delightful  way  the  human  side  of  university 
history  and  introduces  here  and  there  telling 
sketches  of  the  great  or  interesting  person¬ 
ages  that  have  made  tradition  in  college 
halls,  but  the  anecdotes  are  never  allowed 
to  run  away  with  the  narrative.  It  exhibits 
the  universities  as  drawing  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  life  of  the  English  people  and 
affected  by  it,  both  for  good  and  for  ill. 
While  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a 
conscious  reference  from  what  the  imiversi- 
ties  were  at  a  given  time  to  what  they  should 
have  been  according  to  the  real  meaning  of  a 
university  in  the  life  of  a  people.  Mans- 
bridge  knows  and  loves  these  great  universi¬ 
ties  of  England — loves  them  for  the  men 
who  have  labored  in  them  to  refine  the 
tastes,  to  correct  the  thinking,  or  to  rein¬ 
vigorate  the  moral  sense  of  past  generations 
of  Englishmen,  loves  their  very  physical 
embodiment  in  walls  and  towers  and  quad¬ 
rangles — but.above  all  he  loves  them  for  the 
spiritual  power  that  is  in  them  now  for  the 
gradual  perfecting  of  man’s  control  over 
physical  nature  and  the  improvement  of 
human  assocation. 

From  reading  this  book  one  will  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  evolution  and  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  higher  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  he  will  also  get  what  is  more 
important:  a  sense  of  the  unescapable  re- 
sponsbility  of  the  universities  in  our  modern 
democracies  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
leadership,  and  a  sense  of  the  unescapable 
obligation  of  society  to  maintain  the  uni¬ 
versities  in  full  vitality  and  unrestricted 
freedom  for  the  propagation  of  sweetness 
and  light. 

Edward  H.  Reisner. 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Elementary  French  Grammar. — By  Ken¬ 
neth  McKenzie  and  Arthur  Hamil¬ 
ton.  The  Century  Company,  1923. 
291  pp. 

In  examining  a  new  textbook,  one  na¬ 
turally  has  in  mind  the  possibility  of  using 
the  book  in  class,  and  has  in  mind,  among 
others,  these  questions:  What  is  there  new, 
in  plan,  in  method,  or  in  device?  In  what 
respect  is  the  new  book  an  improvement  on 
the  old  ones?  Will  it  hold  the  interest  of  the 
student?  What  are  its  merits  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  in  arrangement,  and  in 
presentation?  Could  I  use  it  successfully 
in  my  classes? 

The  authors  state  clearly  in  the  preface 
what  they  plan  to  do  and  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished,  and  one  of  the  great  virtues 
of  the  book  is  its  consistency.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  is  comprehensive  and  yet  brief,  the 
paragraph  on  the  mute  e,  being  particularly 
good  for  reference.  (The  eight  long  pages 
of  grammatical  terms  might  much  better 
have  been  included  in  the  Appendix,  appear¬ 
ing  too  formidable  in  the  Introduction.) 

The  plan  of  distributing  the  subject  of 
pronunciation  over  several  lessons  appeals 
decidedly,  but  surely  it  should  cover  more 
than  four,  or  twice  four  lessons.  There  is 
not  enough  of  interest  to  hold  the  student’s 
attention  in  thesse  first  four  lessons,  the 
first  three  particularly  being  hopelessly  dry. 
Why  could  not  the  model  words  for  practice 
in  pronunciation  be  included  in  usable 
phrases  so  that  from  the  first  lesson  the 
student  would  not  be  limited  to  the  abstract? 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  of  long  and  short  vowel  sounds  in 
French  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  al¬ 
though  in  all  those  words  that  have  long 
vowels,  the  usual  sign  is  printed,  with  the 
exception  of  vert,  verte,  and  chere,  on  page  8. 
The  arrangement  of  subject  matter  is  satis¬ 
factory  at  the  outset,  but  beginning  with 
Lesson  XVIII,  and  continuing  for  fifteen 
lessons,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  verbs, 
until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  Then  begins 
the  subject  of  pronouns  which  occupies  ten 
lessons  in  succession.  It  appears  that  a 
varying  of  this  monotony  might  be  more  in- 
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teresting  to  the  student.  It  might  also  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  should  be  introduced  before  lesson 
number  twenty-three.  The  class  would 
demand  it  even  though  the  teacher  did  not 
think  best.  In  the  case  where  the  student 
has  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  text,  the  vocabulary  might  be  arranged 
alphabetically  for  his  convenience.  It  is  also 
to  be  regretted  that  any  suggestion  of,  or 
any  concrete  opportunity  for,  spoken  French 
is  postponed  to  the  tenth  lesson,  which 
would  mean  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
study. 

The  method  of  presentation  is  most  com¬ 
mendable.  The  lessons  are  short,  and,  as 
a  rule,  one  point  only  is  developed  in  each. 
The  statements  are  clear  and  concise,  and 
not  involved  with  exceptions  and  irregulari¬ 
ties.  The  examples  also  are  well  chosen. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  to  assist  the 
student  by  repetition  of  words  in  acquiring 
a  vocabulary  will  doubtless  be  accomplished, 
but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  student’s 
interest.  The  whole  vocabulary  has  been 
cut  down  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  words, 
with  the  result  that  such  common,  useful 
words  as  crayon^  encre,  plume,  cahier,  bonbon, 
bout,  cote,  champ,  dame,  faute  and  a  hundred 
others,  equally  necessary,  have  been  omitted. 
In  the  interest  of  avoiding  irregular  forms, 
are  omitted  chapeau,  eau,  cheval,  doux,  blanc, 
cheveux  and  many  others.  The  preface 
states  that  “the  exercises  have  a  certain 
continuity  in  subject-matter,  and  deal  with 
the  daily  life  of  a  group  of  students  in  an 
American  University,”  and  that  “students 
will  be  more  interested  in  trying  to  talk 
French  about  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar.”  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Then  why  omit  this  list  of  words  already 
mentioned,  or  in  a  university  circle  overlook 
such  necessary  words  as  allumette,  cigarette, 
tabac,  soiree,  poudre,  dentelle,  yes,  and  dent, 
dentiste  and  medecin,  dortoir,  concierge. 
Even  grammaire  and  grand’mere  find  no 
place  in  this  over-abstemious  vocabulary. 

The  texts  are  simple,  in  some  cases  too 
simple;  for  example,  the  letter  that  Marie 
writes  to  her  mother  in  Lesson  XXIII  is 


too  puerile  for  words,  and  the  young  lady 
who  is  writing  is  a  university  student!  One 
would  like  to  suggest  also  in  place  of  such 
platitudes  as  madame  Jones,  madame  Smith, 
madame  Brown,  and  Frangois  Jenkins, 
that  some  names  that  could  be  pronounced 
in  French  be  used,  as  Martin  or  Maynard. 
It  seems  almost  inexcusable  that  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  the  following  should  appear  in  any 
text: 

page  46.  “Je  n*ai  pas  deux  tetes  et  vous 
n^avez  pas  huit  bras." 

page  47.  “  Est-ce  que  vous  avez  cinq  jambes  ?  ’  ’ 

"Non,  je  n'ai  pas  cinq  jambes,  et 
vous  n* avez  pas  cinq  pieds." 

"Est-ce  que  le  bras  est  dans  la 
chemise?"  "Oui,  le  bras  est 
dans  la  chemise." 

“Have  you  six  arms  and  five 
legs?”  “No,  I  haven’t  six  arms 
and  five  legs.” 

This  may  serve  to  fix  the  numbers  by 
virtue  of  its  nonsense,  but  they  could  surely 
be  fixed  in  a  more  interesting  and  elevating 
manner. 

This  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
from  its  standpoint  of  appearance,  either 
without  or  within.  It  is,  moreoever,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  criticsm  offered  above, 
so  carefully  edited  and  so  manifestly  the 
work  of  painstaking  scholars,  that  one 
must  wish  the  book  a  successful  career. 

James  P.  Bird. 

Carleton  College 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics. 
— By  Richard  I.  Ely  and  the  late 
George  Ray  Wicker  (Third  edition 
revised  by  S.  J.  Brandenburg).  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1923.  x,  532  pp. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  well-known  text  by 
Professor  Ely  and  the  late  Professor  Wicker, 
which  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  textbooks  available  for  high  school  and 
elementary  college  courses  in  economics. 
In  the  reviewer’s  opinion  it  is  the  clearest 
and  most  teachable  of  the  elementary 
textbooks  written  from  the  older  point  of 
view  as  to  the  organization  and  teaching  of 
economics,  which  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  there  are  certain  definite  and  as¬ 
certainable  principles  of  economic  science 
which  should  be  inculcated  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  further  study  of  economic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  processes.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  growing  feeling  that  the  history  and 
description  of  economic  institutions  in  action 
in  present  day  society  is  the  most  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  effective  mode  of  introducing  the 
student  to  the  subject  of  economics.  Those 
w’ho  share  this  point  of  view  will  probably 
find  a  book  like  Marshall  and  Lyon’s  Our 
Economic  Organization  preferable  to  this  one 
by  Ely  and  Wicker,  though  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  third  edition  in  the 
direction  of  concreteness  and  institutional 
economics. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 

Smith  College 

English  Phonetics. — A  manual  for  Teachers 

of  Reading. — By  Frank  E.  Parlin. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1923. 

77  pp. 

This  book  is  merely  a  classification  of 
sounds  and  families  and  has  in  it,  practically 
no  new  contributions.  It  fails  to  include 
principles  as  such,  and  has  omitted  points, 
for  example,  in  constructive  word  building 
other  than  families,  which  might  have  made 
it  a  distinct  contribution.  It  errs  in  such 
points  as  teaching  the  sounds  of  single 
consonants  and  later  “reteaching”  the  same 
sounds  when  coming  together  as  though  they 
were  new  sounds.  This  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  confuses  the  student. 

The  book,  however,  contains  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  English  word  construction 
involving  phonetics,  and  is  worked  out  with 
great  detail.  It  represents  a  most  complete 
vocabulary  study  of  the  language,  based 
upon  a  phonetic  classification  and  should 
be  of  value  to  teachers  of  children  who 
speak  English.  Its  detail  and  the  teaching 
of  phonetic  families  would  tend  to  make  it 
of  less  value  for  adults.  This  is  especially 
true  of  foreign  born  adults  who  have  a 
vocabulary  handicap  to  begin  with.  If  the 
slovenly  tendency  in  language,  so  univer¬ 


sally  American  is  to  be  corrected,  more  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  correct  enuncia¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  correct  grammatical 
form.  English  Phonetics  possibly  heralds  a 
return  to  more  discrimination  in  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  English. 

Nina  J.  Beglinger. 

Supervisor 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

The  Progress  of  Arithmetic. — By  David 
Eugene  Smith.  Ginn  &  Company, 
1923.  93  pp.  72  cents. 

The  Progress  of  Arithmetic  is  addressed  to 
the  practical  teacher.  “It  registers,”  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  “the  progress  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.”  It  was  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the 
movement  to  weigh  values  and  to  modify 
subject  matter  in  arithmetic  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  this  book  no  one  had  very  clearly  pointed 
out  the  significant  changes  that  had  been 
made.  The  book  will  be  an  encouragement 
to  teachers  because  it  sanctions  many  of  their 
modern  viewpoints  both  as  to  material  and 
method.  And  to  this  extent  the  author 
answers  the  critics  who  have  opposed  the 
tendency  to  make  arithmetic  real. 

The  author’s  discussion  of  methods  de¬ 
serves  careful  reading.  He  has  no  sympathy 
for  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain 
theorists  and  teachers  to  advocate  un¬ 
leavened,  new  methods,  and  to  use  the 
children  promiscuously  as  clinical  subjects. 
He  sums  up  his  discussion  by  saying;  “In  a 
general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
numerous  valuable  suggestions,  made  both 
by  the  theorist  and  by  the  practical  teacher, 
are  being  tried  out  in  the  spirit  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  modern 
school.” 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  some  will 
cursorily  read  this  book  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  author’s  attitude 
toward  methods.  Sometimes,  he  leaves 
the  reader  to  feel  that  he  is  in  his  best  field 
when  he  is  checking  new  movements  in 
terms  of  his  notions  of  sound  philosophy. 
But  such  an  impression  is  unfair.  His 
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purpose  is  not  to  advance  and  defend  his 
theories,  but  rather  to  interpret  past  per¬ 
formance. 

The  specimen  pages  at  the  end  show 
clearly  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  mechanics  of  textbook  construction,  as 
well  as  the  attention  now  being  paid  to  the 
psychology  of  attractiveness. 

Frank  G.  Pickell. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Mind  and  Heredity. — By  Vernon  L.  Kell¬ 
ogg.  Princeton  University  Press, 
1923.  pp.  V  108. 

In  these  days  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  question  of  differences  in  the  native 
intelligence  of  individuals  and  in  the  social 
significance  of  this  question,  especially  as 
applied  to  education  and  to  immigration,  the 
app)earance  of  this  little  book  from  a  trained 
biologist  is  timely.  Doctor  Kellogg  dis¬ 
cusses  the  nature  of  mind,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  in  -  its  various  aspects,  from  the 
physico-chemical  responses  of  the  protozoa, 
through  the  highly  developed  instinctive 
activity  of  the  insects,  to  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  behavior  of  the  human.  Of 
course,  the  author  is  an  evolutionist,  and 
thinks  these  various  types  of  mind  are  in¬ 
herited  by  the  possessor,  although,  in  the 
higher  types  especially,  the  environment, 
including  formal  education,  develops  and 
variously  modifies  what  is  inherited. 

After  a  discussion  of  these  more  general 
principles  and  of  the  movement  along  the 
lines  of  intelligence  testing,  he  takes  up  the 
practical  application  of  the  foregoing  ques¬ 
tions  to  education,  to  vocational  guidance 
and  to  the  immigration  problem.  He 
grants  the  more  moderate  claims  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests;  viz.,  that  they  do  measure  to  a 
fairly  satisfactory  degree  native  intelligence 
as  distinguished  from  emotion,  tempera¬ 
ment,  courage,  aggressiveness,  leadership, 
and  acquired  information;  and  he  thinks 
that  democracy  will  be  promoted,  rather 
than  endangered,  by  using  the  findings  of 
these  tests  to  determine  what  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  best  for  any  particular  in¬ 


dividual,  and  what  kind  of  place  in  the  work 
of  the  world  he  will  probably  be  able  to  fill 
to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  to 
society. 

Doctor  Kellogg  thinks  that  Professor 
Brigham  in  his  recent  book  “A  Study  of 
American  Intelligence”  has  shown  that  in 
recent  years  we  are  getting  an  intellectually 
inferior  type  of  immigrant,  who  will  eventu¬ 
ally  pull  down  the  level  of  intelligence  in  this 
country  unless  science  and  broad  social 
considerations  can  be  brought  to  outweigh 
political  and  economic  expediency  to  check 
or  regulate  this  immigration. 

The  book  is  a  very  clear,  simple,  and  read¬ 
able  series  of  public  lectures  on  these  vital 
social  questions,  put  in  a  way  that  the 
average  scientifically  untrained  layman,  as 
well  as  such  men  as  W.  J.  Bryan  and  Walter 
Lippman,  should  be  able  to  understand. 

Thos.  M.  Thompson. 

Colgate  University 

Education  for  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy. 
— By  Frederic  P.  Woellner.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1923.  252  pp. 

Efforts  to  improve  citizenship  in  the 
American  Democracy,  according  to  Mr. 
Woellner,  involve  three  sets  of  problems  of 
considerable  importance:  “How  can  the 
foreign  element  in  the  United  States  be 
socialized?  How  can  adult  American 
citizenship  be  developed  more  fully?  What 
can  the  schools  do  toward  the  nurture  of  the 
rising  generation  that  will  not  only  lead 
to  a  conservation  of  social  inheritance  but 
also  to  its  increase?” 

Having  stated  these  problems  the  writer 
thereupon  proceeds  in  a  somewhat  unique 
way  to  analyze  them  and  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  solving  them. 

The  contents  of  the  book,  as  to  subject 
matter,  is  suggested  by  the  three  parts  into 
which  the  text  is  divided:  “The  Present 
Status  of  Citizenship  Education  in  the 
United  States”;  “Criteria  for  Evaluating 
Citizenship  Education”;  and  “Fundamental 
Principles  of  Citizenship  Education  and 
Their  Implications.”  In  the  last  division 
Mr.  Woellner  suggests  some  ways  in  which 
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the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools  may 
help  develop  more  effective  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Speaking  frankly,  this  is  not  a  particularly 
easy  book  to  read.  One  has  to  become 
accustomed  to  its  organization  and  style. 
One  would  scarcely  sit  down  with  it  for  a 
mere  “comfortable  half-hour.”  It  raises 
too  many  difficult  questions  and  pursues  too 
anlytical  and  critical  a  course  to  prove  sooth¬ 
ing  to  brain  cells  and  nerves.  The  author 
himself  claims  nothing  as  an  essayist.  In¬ 
stead  there  is  a  serious  attempt  to  suggest 
courses  of  action  as  well  as  “courses  of  study” 
to  secure  larger  measures  of  “good  citizen¬ 
ship”  in  a  Democracy  where  more  is 
needed. 

American  characteristics  are  said  to  include 
action  and  speed.  By  these  tokens  this 
hand-book,  so  to  speak,  may  be  considered 
as  typically  American.  Possibly  its  reading 
might  induce  an  even  stronger  desire  on  the 
part  of  readers  for  mental  poise,  patience, 
evenness  of  temper,  and  sound  judgment  in 
considering  the  problems  which  Mr.  Woell- 
ner  suggests. 

To  whom  this  pithy  little  book  may  be 
most  useful  is  a  bit  uncertain.  Teachers 
who  are  able  to  utilize  its  suggestions  and 
information  will  find  it  helpful;  directors 
and  supervisors  of  “education  for  citizen¬ 
ship”  in  its  variety  of  forms,  will  find  it 
stimulating  and  useful;  advanced  students 
may  discover  queries  and  ideas  which  may 
properly  lead  far  into  further  research  and 
study;  publicists  or  writers  may  find  it 
stimulating  for  special  purposes.  The 
casual  or  ordinary  reader,  however,  will 
doubtless  seek  to  be  excused.  This  will  be 
quite  proper  as  doubtless  Mr.  Woellner  in 
writing  his  book  deliberately  set  out  to 
produce  an  irritant  to  thought  and  action. 


not  a  sedative  for  moments  of  relaxa- 

Robert  T.  Hill. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Teacher  Training 
State  Department  of  Education 
Albany,  New  York 

Social  and  Industrial  Studies  for  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades. — By  Jane  Betsy 

Welling  and  Charlotte  Wait  Calk¬ 
ins.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1923. 
pp.  xl  +  331. 

The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to 
organize  in  outline  form  a  body  of  subject- 
matter  for  an  industrial  arts  course  in  the 
elementary  grades.  It  grew  directly  out  of 
the  work  of  the  authors  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The 
outline  is  graded  to  fit  standard  curricula, 
but  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  different  groups.  The  outline 
is  divided  into  six  parts,  one  for  each  of  the 
first  six  grades.  Each  part  is  divided 
into  five  topics,  one  each  on  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  implements,  and  records.  Each 
of  these  topics  is  further  divided  so  as  to 
place  emphasis  on  “the  what,”  “the  how” 
and  “the  why”  of  each  process.  Into  this 
scheme  the  authors  have  brought  a  varied 
body  of  personal  and  industrial  information 
of  value  to  the  child.  Effort  is  made  to  re¬ 
late  the  information  to  the  immediate  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child  and  to  the  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  so  that  he  may  see  a  re¬ 
lation  between  what  he  is  learning  in  school 
and  what  he  needs  to  know  in  the  world  out¬ 
side.  Throughout  the  outlines,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  family  as  the  unit 
of  social  life.  The  numerous  references 
and  specific  bibliographies  should  be  of 
particular  value  to  the  busy  teacher. 

E.  B.  Reuter. 

University  of  Iowa 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


William  C.  Bagley,  whose  article  on  the 
Pro-Nordic  Propaganda  published  in  this 
issue  is  a  strong  challenge  to  the  generally 
accepted  faith  in  Nordic  superiorty,  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Doctor  Bagley  is  also 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  ^John  W.  Har- 
BESON  is  Director  of  Child  Welfare  in  the 
City  Schools  of  Pasadena,  California.  ^H. 
H.  Allen  a  newspaper  man  of  considerable 
experience,  and  more  recently  Professor  of 
Journalism  and  Dramatics  in  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege,  is  sp>ending  this  school  year  in  Europe, 
traveling,  studying,  and  writing  for  American 
periodicals.  Mr.  Allen  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  actual  conditions  among  the  stud¬ 
ents  of  central  Euroj)e,  and  his  account 
published  in  this  issue  may  be  depended  on 
for  fairness  and  accuracy.  ^Eleanor 
Beers  Lestrade,  who  writes  so  entertain¬ 
ingly  on  how  to  teach  geography,  is  not  a 
teacher  in  the  professional  use  of  that  term, 
but  all  of  us  who  have  read  her  article  would 
like  to  go  to  school  in  geography  to  her. 
Mrs.  Lestrabe  has  traveled  extensively.  She 
is  probably  the  first  American  woman  to  have 
visited  the  Kaieteur  Falls  in  British  Guiana. 
^Herbert  D.  Bixby  contribures  his  second 
article  on  the  problem  of  a  rational  public 
attitude  toward  our  gifted  children.  The 
first  article,  “A  Case  for  the  Education  of 
the  Gifted”  appeared  in  the  December  issue 


of  the  Educational  Review.  The  current 
article  shows  how  Cleveland,  Ohio  is  experi¬ 
menting  along  this  line.  ^Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley  is  Professor  of  Education  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  but  he  really  teaches 
from  coast  to  coast.  ^Lester  B.  Rogers  is 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  Doctor  Rog¬ 
ers  writes  us  that  his  article  in  this  issue  grew 
out  of  his  study  of  the  relation  of  the  col¬ 
leges  to  the  professional  schools  preceding 
the  reorganization  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Southern  California  as  a  professional 
school.  Doctor  Rogers  deserves  much  cre¬ 
dit  for  this  painstaking  investigation. 

A  Correction: 

In  “Our  Contributors”  section  of  the 
March  issue,  the  statement  was  made  that 
Joseph  V.  Hanna  had  formerly  been  in  the 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Education  as 
supervisor  of  high  schools,  thus  confusing 
him  with  John  C.  Hanna.  Mr.  Joseph  V. 
Hanna  went  to  the  Joliet  Township  High 
School  faculty  from  Bradley  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute. 

TEACHERS  FOR  SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Inc. 

D.  H.  COOK,  Mcr.  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

Brattehtt — Pittibart,  Pa.,  Indlanapolii,  Ind. 

SyrscuM,  N.T.,  Horthampton,  Man. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  —  CONTRACTS  WAITING 


Service  Important  to  Teachers  and  School  Officials 

We  maintain  the  largest  teacher  placement  work  in  the  United  States  under  one  management  (under  the 
direction  of  Emeat  E.  OIp,  28  E.  Jackaon  Blvd.,  Chicago.) 

EDUCATION  SERVICE.  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

Specializes  in  public  and  private  school  work,  including  administrative  and  departmental  work,  also 
such  positions  as  business  managers  and  purchasing  iigents  for  schools,  registrars,  secretaries,  cafe¬ 
teria  dir^ors  and  trained  nurses.  The  Chicago  Office,  19  S.  La  Salle  St.,  is  also  headquarters 
for  various  special  forms  of  service  to  teachers  and  schools. 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Cklcago. 

Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU.  Chicago  Temple  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Avenne.  New  York. 

Exclusively  for  college  (including  teachers  college)  and  university  work. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Southern  Building.  Washington. 

General  teacher  placement  work.  Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 

If  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Washington  June  29-July  S,  we  extend  to  you  a 
cordial  invitation  to  call  at  our  booth  as  well  as  at  ovr  office  in  the  Southern  Building. 


PAUL  C.  STETSON,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  came  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  but  was  not  tempted  by  a  flattering  call 
from  (iraud  Rapids  to  return 


CARLETON  W.  WASHBURNE  as  Super¬ 
intendent  has  reorganized  the  Schools  of 
Winnetka,  Illinois,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
all  children  to  progress  as  individuals 


